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The Year Ahead 


ODAY THE INSURANCE industry 
geo on the threshold of a 
new era. What transpires within 
the next few months will largely 
determine the course of the future. 

As a result of Public Law 15, a 
transition from a decentralized 
form of regulation and operation 
to one that conforms to a master 
pattern is now in progress. In this 
metamorphosis the local agent will 
be a dominant and influential 
factor. 

Whatever legislative programs 
have been drafted over the past 18 
months are now before the law- 
making bodies of the several states. 
The hour of decision has arrived, 
and one cannot minimize its im- 
portance, for this is the last oppor- 
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tunity the states have to effect 
regulatory legislation before the 
moratorium granted under Public 
Law 15 expires. 

Some 44 state legislatures will 
be in session during 1947 and will, 
in effect, write the rules of our 
business under which we will 
operate for generations to come. 
If these rules are not well written 
and adequate in the judgment of 
the Congress, there is only one al- 
ternative — Federal control. Pub- 
lic Law 15 specifically states that 
after January 1, 1948, Federal 
acts “shall be applicable to the 
business of insurance to the extent 
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that such business is not regulated 
by state law.” 

However, if the measures en- 
acted are adequate and meet the 
standards established by Congress, 
we shall continue to operate as in 
the past, under the time-proved 
security and stability of state 
regulation. 

What eventually develops rests 
in a large measure upon the or- 
ganized agents of the country. It 
will be their task to interpret to 
the various state legislative bodies 
the recommendations advanced 
and to keep a vigilant eye on all 
counter-proposals. After all, what 
the business is seeking is fair and 
equitable legislation that will pro- 
vide the greatest possible protec- 
tion to the greatest number of 
interests in our industry and to the 
general public. 

Naturally, this calls for an in- 
timate knowledge of all develop- 
ments to date, and it is hoped that 
the agents will be prepared to 
present an intelligent and con- 
vincing interpretation of the needs 
of our business. It is generally 
known that the law-makers in the 
several states recognize the back- 
home influence of the local agent, 
and have confidence in his judg- 
ment. For this reason, the voice of 
the local agent is often heard and 
heeded. Therefore, it is the duty 
of every agent to do his part in 
helping to mould the awaited de- 
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cision, for upon this decision rests 
the future security of our business. 

Although the legislative prob- 
lem is the immediate major issue, 
the everyday conduct of our busi- 
ness must not be overlooked. How 
well we, the agents, serve the pub- 
lic will, in the last analysis, be the 
yardstick by which the merits of 
the American Agency System will 
be judged. I have arrived at the 
conclusion that the most successful 
agents of our country, whether 
they are large or small agents, are 
those who best serve the com- 
munity in which they live. The 
yardstick is not necessarily pre- 
mium volume. 

Most of us will readily agree 
that the public, now more than 
ever, is sensitive and responsive to 
the treatment it receives. Any 
failure on the part of the agents 
or the companies to provide the 
protection, service and security 
the public expects of insurance, 
will undo all the meritorious work 
of the past; undermine the con- 
fidence and esteem thus gained, 
and turn the public to other means 
for the protection they seek. 

One case in point is the pre- 
vailing under-insurance on prop- 
erty against loss by fire. The 
average property owner is negli- 
gent in the handling of his in- 
surance affairs. He, naturally, 
depends upon his agent to advise 
him on such matters. 
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Should fire strike these under- 
insured property owners, espe- 
cially home owners, the natural 
tendency will be to blame their 
agents, insurance companies and 
the business as a whole. This con- 
dition presents a challenge to the 
agency forces that must be met 
speedily and 
promptly. If it 
is not, public 
good will will 
be lost. There 
is a job to be 
done by each 
of us in making 
certain that all 
our clients, no 
matter how 
modest their re- 
quirements, 
carry sufficient 
insurance to 
value to pro- 
tect their assets 
in today’s in- 
flated values. It 
is a job that is 
well worth the 
best efforts of every agent, and will 
be repaid in general public appre- 
ciation, in satisfied claimants, and 
in the personal satisfaction of 
having made a forthright con- 
tribution to each of our assureds. 

The mounting toll of casualties 
on the nation’s highways under- 
scores another vulnerable spot in 
the insurance picture. Aside from 
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. » . constantly aim to raise standards 
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the humanitarian aspects of this 
situation, of which the agents are 
extremely conscious and are lend- 
ing every effort to curb this 


ghastly and unnecessary loss of life 


and property, there still remains 
the problem of adequate insurance 
protection. Too many operators of 
motor vehicles 
are roaming the 
highways with- 
out the financial 
ability to de- 
fray the cost of 
any damage 
they may inflict. 

The automo- 
bile accident 
victim presents 
an unsolved 
problem which 
received much 
attention before 
the war and is 
again gaining 
prominence. 
Compulsory in- 
surance laws 
and financial 
responsibility laws are direct re- 
sults of this, but there is no reason 
to believe that these remedies have 
satisfied the public. Nothing so far 
has wiped out the strong convic- 
tion of many people that some- 
body should pay for every auto- 
mobile accident. The insurance 
business has taken a long step for- 
ward toward meeting this chal- 
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lenge with medical payments cov- 
erage. It will have to go further, 
or sooner or later the law-makers 
will take the matter out of the 
hands of the business. Monopo- 
listic state automobile compensa- 
tion funds are not an impossi- 
bility. Examples of the latter are 
too fresh in our minds. Workmen’s 
compensation and the current 
trend toward Government-con- 
trolled health insurance are too 
well known to require further 
amplification. 

As a matter of fact, the entire 
field of liability insurance is under- 
developed. Here is where the agent 
can profitably double his efforts 
to build another bulwark against 
government invasion of his business. 

Until the agents of this coun- 
try are doing a much better 
sales coverage than at present, 
there is no cause for satisfaction 
and contentment. 

These are but a few of the 
problems to which serious thought 
and study must be given during 
the coming year. The underlying 
answer to many of these questions 
is higher standards of qualification 
for the American Agency System. 
Before the agents can safely claim 
agency security, the business of 
insurance agents must be elevated 


to where it is regarded as a pro- 
fession. It must become a profes- 
sion, handled by men and women 
acknowledged to be professionals. 

To bring this about, we must 
constantly aim to raise our stand- 
ards, make our qualification laws 
broader and more exacting, as has 
been done by the medical profes- 
sion, the lawyers, and others whom 
the public recognizes and accepts 
as having professional status. This, 
unfortunately, is only a small part 
of what is required. We must en- 
deavor to induce the agents now 
licensed to become better edu- 
cated. They must improve their 
standing in the business or the 
procession will march on, leaving 
them far behind. 

In so doing, we will make the 
greatest contribution in the in- 
terest of the public and build a 
structure of such permanence that 
no other system of insurance dis- 
tribution can endanger it. 

The future of the American 
Agency System is a bright and en- 
couraging one, provided those of 
us who are charged with its oper- 
ation and conduct are ever mind- 
ful of the obligations, responsibil- 
ity, and duties which we have 
both to the industry and to the 
public. 





¢ A gratifyingly large re- 
sponse was received to 
THE JOURNAL'S reader- 
opinion questionnaire, sent 
out last summer—here are 
the tabulated results 


Thanks a Million! 


HE TELEPHONE beside my desk 
y peter even more imperious 
and evil than usual as it rang 
lustily and long one hot, humid 
day last July. Reluctantly I raised 
the receiver, offered a tremulous 
“‘Hello!”, and instantly heaved a 
happy sigh of relief as the friendly 
voice of Bob Barbour came pleas- 
antly out of the mysteries of Alex- 
ander Graham Bell’s amazing in- 
vention. 

“Say,” he began, “I’ve been 
thinking some more about that 
questionnaire. Do you suppose we 
might get a lot more replies if we 
held it up until after the Summer 
let-down season?” 

“We might,” I replied, “‘but 
it’s too late now. The last batch 
of those questionnaires was mailed 
three days ago.” 

Bob (Robert Barbour to you) 
had referred, of course, to the 
questionnaire the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives 
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sent to the readers of THE Cas- 
UALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL, ask- 
ing them to come right out and 
say what they think of our little 
magazine — good, bad or indiffer- 
ent. Bob was interested in the 
questionnaire because, as assistant 
to G. Munro Hubbard, the As- 
sociation’s public relations coun- 
selor, he had a big hand in helping 
to draft it. 

Naturally the inquiry put me 
on the anxious seat for a few days, 
because we were particularly anx- 
ious to get a sufficiently large re- 
sponse to be reasonably repre- 
sentative of the entire readership 
of THE JouRNAL. No one expects, 
of course, to get a 100 per cent 
response to any questionnaire. 
Public opinion poll people had 
told us that a 10 per cent response 
would be good — and 15 per cent 
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exceptional. So the gray hairs atop 
my head grew no fewer as I sat 
and waited. Luckily, I did not 
have long to wait. 

Ten days after the last of the 
questionnaires had been mailed 
the answers began to arrive. They 
descended upon our bewildered 
Information and Publications Di- 
vision with all of the force and 
fury of a paper blizzard, and kept 
on coming for a solid month before 
their volume dropped to a modest, 
steady flow. They didn’t quite 
reach the “exceptional” 15 per 
cent, but they came close — al- 
most 14 per cent. So we were satis- 
fied that we had a representative 
sampling of reader opinion. The 
balance of this article, therefore, 
will be devoted to giving our read- 
ers a faithful, factual report on 
the results of the first reader opin- 
ion survey which has ever been 
made of THe CasuALTy AND 
SurETY JOURNAL. 

Summed up in one paragraph, 
the readers think well of THE 
JourNAL — in fact, quite a bit 
above average, thank you. A large 
majority gave a resounding vote 
of approval; a very small, but 
none-the-less respected, percent- 
age said they don’t like it. The 
preponderant majority said they 
desire no major changes in the 
contents of THE JOURNAL, they 
asked for more — not less — read- 
ing material. Furthermore, they 
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are principally interested in ar- 
ticles that will aid them in selling 
more casualty and surety insur- 
ance. 

With this brief summary, let’s 
take the seven questions of the 
questionnaire and give our re- 
spondent’s answers in cold, un- 
answerable arithmetic. 

Question 1: “First, will you 
please tell us how many of the 
regular monthly features in THE 
CasuALTy AND SURETY JOURNAL 
you read?” 

No feature received less than 
53.7 per cent votes of approval 
and most of them rated above 70 
per cent, up to a high of 89.3. 
Here is exactly how the readers 
rated the magazine’s regular 
monthly features, in the order of 
their preference: (See table on 
page 7.) 

Question 2: “Do you usually 
read all, some or none of the 
special articles listed on the front 
cover each month?” 

A whopping 94 per cent said 
they read these articles, 36.4 per 
cent saying they read all of them, 
57.6 per cent saying they read 
some of them, 1.4 per cent saying 
they read none of them and 4.6 
per cent failing to answer the 
question. 

Question 3: “Do you get ideas 
from the magazine that are help- 
ful to you often, occasionally or 
never?” 
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To this question 95.3 per cent 
of the respondents replied that 
they do get ideas from THE Jour- 
NAL either often or occasionally. 
Here is how the answer divided: 
51.6 per cent said they get ideas 
often, 43.7 per cent occasionally, 
.9 per cent never (less than 1 per 
cent, mind you!) and 3.8 per cent 
failed to mark the question. 

Let’s take a very brief look also 
at some of the comments readers 
volunteered in answering this very 
important question. One said: 
**The inclusion of good study arti- 
cles and sales ideas is a great 
help.” Another said: “After read- 
ing the outline of residence and 
outside theft policy, as published 
in THE C. anv S. Journat, I 


sold this coverage like hot cakes.” 
A third said: “The money and 
securities B. F. article helped me 
sell a $304 job.” These are only 
three typical comments; dozens 
more were received. 

Question 4: “Is there any type 
of material now appearing which 
in your opinion could be elimi- 
nated?” 

Only 8.6 per cent said yes, 45.3 
per cent replied no, and 46.1 per 
cent didn’t answer the question at 
all, which in this instance might 
indicate that at least they have 
no kick to offer. The great ma- 
jority of those who said “‘yes”’ 
wanted to drop the photographs 
of the state insurance and in- 
dustrial commissioners which ap- 
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pear in THE JOURNAL each month 
as a regular feature. 

Question 5: “Is there any type 
of material you’d like to see added 
regular 


occasionally or as a 
monthly feature?” 

The answers to*this question 
provided some of the most inter- 
esting and 
helpful infor- 
mation of the 
entire poll. 
15.9 per cent 
asked that cer- 
tain material be 
provided oc- 
casionally, 16.8 
per cent wanted 
additional ma- 
terial as a 
regular fea- 
ture, 15.8 gave 
an emphatic 
“no,” while 51.5 
per cent did 
not answer 
the question. 
Perhaps it can 
be assumed 
that a substantial portion of those 
who failed to answer the question 
felt that no additional material 
was necessary and just passed on 
to the next question. Of the aggre- 
gate 32.7 per cent who wanted 
additional material either occa- 
sionally or regularly, however, 
here is what the respondents asked 
for, in the order of their preference: 
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Analyses and descriptions of spe- 
cific policy coverages, including 
description of exclusions, 10.3 per 
cent. 

More sales promotion and ad- 
vertising ideas, 5.2. 

News of changes in the busi- 
ness, 3.0. 

More insur- 
ance educa- 
tional features, 
2.6. 

More material 
on losses and 
claims, 2.5. 

More ‘Court 
Decisions,”’ 2.3. 

More help on 
running an 
agency, 1.7. 

More safety 
material, 1.7. 

More articles 
on rating meth- 
ods, 1.4. 

More articles 
by practising 
agents, 1.2. 

More material 
for small town agents, 1.0. 

Other topics which fell under 1 
per cent included material to com- 
bat mutual competition, research 
studies, insurance buyers’ opin- 
ions, and legislation. 

This seems to be a good place 
to answer some of these requests, 
so let’s go. As regards specific 
policy coverages, educational fea- 
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tures, help on running an agency, 
safety material, articles by agents, 
and material for the small town 
agent, we certainly shall provide 
all such material frequently during 


the coming months. But some of 


the requests we can’t fulfill and 
we want you readers to know why. 


Take the request for news of 


changes in the business, for in- 
stance. That job is handled capa- 
bly by the privately operated in- 
surance periodicals. THE JOURNAL 
should not attempt to compete 
with them and we know you would 
not want it to do so. Then the re- 
quest for information about losses 
and claims. We carry occasional 
claims articles, and will continue 
to do so, but news of losses, etc., 
we regard as the property of the 
regular insurance periodicals. We 
are studying the suggestion of giv- 
ing two pages of “Court Deci- 
sions” instead of one, and study 
is also being given to articles on 
rating methods. You must be pa- 
tient about the latter, however, 
because we are not a rating or- 
ganization and must ask outside 
for such articles. As regards the 
other requests, they will be taken 
care of from time to time. 
Question 6: “Other than your- 


self, how many persons read your 


copy of THE JOURNAL.” 

We were pleasantly surprised 
by the answers to this question. 
29.1 per cent said no other person, 
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24 per cent said one other, 16.8 
per cent said two others, 10.6 
said three to five others, 2.3 said 
more than five, 3.6 said transient 
visitors read it, and 13.6 per cent 
offered no answer. It all adds up 
to the fact that there are about 
two and a half readers to every 
copy of THE JourNAL, which 
means a reading circulation of 
some 107,000. We had no idea it 
was so high. 

Question 7: ‘‘Now here’s per- 
haps the most important question 
of all. Your advice will be helpful 
to us in making THE CasuALtTy 
AND SURETY JOURNAL outstanding 
in every respect. What is 
general opinion of the 
Please open up—tell us your 
likes, dislikes and suggestions.” 

We got another happy surprise 
out of this one. 76.8 per cent came 
back with a flattering vote of ap- 
proval, only 3.5 per cent said they 
don’t like it, 3.6 per cent offered 
suggestions but no over all opin- 
ion, and 16.1 per cent failed to 
answer the question. Now let’s 
take those first two—the “do 
likes” and the “don’t likes” 
and break them down into de- 
grees of satisfaction or dissatisfac- 
tion. Here’s how the “do likes” 
divided: 

5.2 per cent: “‘Best in its field,” 


your 


magazine? 


etc. 


“Tom,” 
66.1 per cent: “Good,” “‘Splen- 
did,” “Excellent,” ‘Very help- 
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ful,”’ etc. 

5.5 per cent: “O. K.” “Fair.” 

And here’s how the “don’t 
likes” divided: 

1.2 per cent: “Dry,” ““Theoreti- 
cal,” “Academic.” 

.6 per cent: “Not interested in 
trade journals.” 

5 per cent: “Written too ex- 
clusively from home office angle.” 

.5 per cent: ‘‘Superficial,”’ 
‘*Propagandizing.” 

.5 per cent: “Overlaps,” “Not 
needed.” 

.2 per cent: miscellaneous. 

With the answers to this ques- 
tion the staff received a tremen- 
dous amount of intelligent sound 
information about what the read- 
ers want. Most of the comments 
were highly complimentary; a few 


were brutally frank. And that’s 
exactly what we asked for and 
wanted —the reader’s candid 
opinion. The staff is giving most 
careful consideration to every sug- 
gestion. The great majority of 
them requested certain types of 
articles, which will be published 
from time to time. A very few 
would carry us completely out of 
our field, which we prefer not to 
venture at this time. But all, 
without exception, were helpful. 

So to the large number of read- 
ers who took time out of their 
busy days to answer our question- 
naire and thereby help us to im- 
prove THE JOURNAL for the bene- 
fit of all readers, we say: 

You’ve been swell! Thanks a 
million! 








“Your old office boy, who has served three years in India, is out here to see you.” 





Bouquet From Washington 


(In many ways the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives did its part in the war 
effort. The ending of the war did not halt, but, 
in a way, accelerated certain of those activi- 
ties, notably that relating to the rehabilitation 
and employment of physically impaired 
veterans. 

A tribute to this phase of the Association’s 
accomplishment was recently given by Perry 
Faulkner, Chief cf the Veterans Employment 
Service of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice, in a letter to John V. Grimaldi, research 
engineer of the National Conservation Bureau, 
accident prevention division of the Association. 
Mr. Faulkner’s letter follows.) 


Dear Mr. Grimaldi: 


HIS OFFICE WOULD like to 
"Th aa to you and to your or- 
ganization our sincere apprecia- 
tion for the fine cooperation which 
you have extended in promoting 
the employment of disabled vet- 
erans during the last several 
months. 

We consider particularly valu- 
able the publications and pam- 
phlets prepared and issued by 
your organization to promote a 
better understanding of the rela- 
tionship of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Legislation to the employ- 
ment of disabled veterans. The 
publication ‘‘The Physically Im- 
paired — A Guidebook to Their 
Employment” has been given 
wide distribution to employers 
throughout the country and has 
been of inestimable value in get- 


ting acceptance of the principles, 
practices and procedures of proper 
placement by employers. 

The pamphlet “Supervising the 
Physically Impaired” has also 
been of great value because of the 
relationship of supervision to 
proper employment of disabled 
persons. 

Your News Release and attach- 
ments were transmitted with com- 
ments and recommendations to 
all of our representatives in the 
States, and in many instances 
where our supply was insufficient, 
the materials were duplicated 
locally in order to increase the 
coverage. Many of our Field Rep- 
resentatives have been particu- 
larly warm in their commendation 
of this work. 

The leaflet prepared by your 
office for the observance of “‘Na- 
tional Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week,” October 6 
to 12, has also met a very definite 
need. Education is accomplished 
not only by preparing the printed 
word to convey facts, but by con- 
stant repetition of these facts 
through media which reach those 
who need the message. Your repe- 
tition through the above publica- 
tions of the message of Workmen’s. 
Compensation and its relationship 
to employment of the disabled 
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without question is bearing fruit 
in more employment opportuni- 
ties for disabled veterans. 

A sufficient supply of your pub- 
lications, including “The Phy- 
sically Impaired Can Be Insured 
Without Penalty,” is now on hand 
for current distribution. However, 
we will keep in mind the fact that 
you have an additional 25,000 on 
hand and may wish to call on you 
later for more copies. 

Our office is at this time discuss- 
ing the plans for the forthcoming 
year and wishes to talk to you in 


the near future about these plans. 
Your organization has already 
performed a noteworthy job, but, 
as you no doubt realize, much re- 
mains to be done before parity for 
the disabled becomes a reality. 
Please be assured of our sincere 
appreciation for your past co- 
operation, and may we assure you 
of our continued interest in work- 
ing with you. 
Sincerely yours, 

PERRY FAULKNER 

Chief 

Veterans Employment Service 


ee 


Ever Present 


I ride on the point of a pin, or the pilot of a locomotive; 
I lurk in the bottom of the bathtub with a cake of soap, or in the shaky 


cornice of a skyscraper; 


I cling to the baby’s toy automobile left at the top of the stairs, or sit in 
the driver’s seat with the near-sighted motorist who won’t wear 


glasses; 


I fly though the air with the sign wrenched loose by the wind, and with 
the cinder wafted from spouting chimney; 
I stalk the hunter as he pursues the fleeing rabbit; 


I am ever present — I am — 


AN ACCIDENT 


— Insurance Digest 





Auto Liability 


HE YEAR 1946 will stand out 
"Dan a momentous one in the 
field of automobile underwriting. 
Agents and companies alike have 
been beset with perplexities which 
have been difficult to solve and 
which generally have been in- 
escapable because they are logical 
outgrowths of the particular times 
in which we are living. However, 
some of the difficulties we en- 
counter can be avoided if we 
exercise a little more care in 
keeping fully informed about pol- 
icy provisions before starting out 
on our jobs of selling. 

From every point of view, 
nothing could affect our business 
and public relations more un- 
favorably than to have a policy- 
holder involved in an accident 
and only then discover that this 
particular kind of accident was 
not covered by his insurance. 
Such a situation does not add to 
the prestige of the agent, the 
company or the insurance busi- 


* The agent must do a care- 
ful job of selling auto 
liability insurance to be 
sure that his policyholders 
are both completely cov- 
ered and adequately 
protected 


Insurance 





By FRANK G. HALEY 





ness as a whole. Many times, for 
instance, I have seen substantial 
automobile fleet policies written 
without hired car and non-owner- 
ship coverages. When the claims 
came in they had to be denied, 
of course, because proper cover- 
age was not sold. Naturally, the 
producer wants to give his as- 
sureds the fullest possible cover- 
age. Perhaps it would be a good 
idea, therefore, if all of us re- 
viewed briefly what the standard 
automobile policy does, and does 
not, provide. 

Since the adoption of the stand- 
ard automobile policy provisions 
in 1935, the companies have 
sought to improve the basic cover- 
age so as to give the insurance 
buying public the broadest possi- 
ble protection consistent with 
sound underwriting, and to elimi- 
nate the necessity for buying the 
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so-called “‘frills.” Before the drive- 
other-car coverage was included 
in the basic policy, many policy- 
holders did not realize, until they 
had such an accident, that this 
protection had to be purchased 
separately, by endorsement, for 
an additional premium charge. 
But these coverages, along with 
many others, all of which we now 
recognize as part of the basic 
contract, have been added to the 
original standard provisions, thus 
substantially reducing the possi- 
bility of being confronted with a 
“not covered” accident. These 
additions are: 


Drive other car. 

Automatic coverage for newly 
acquired cars. 

Utility trailer. 

Substitute car. 

Assault and battery. 

Extension of medical payments to 
follow the drive other car. 

Broadening of the drive other car 
to include private non-owner- 
ship and non-business use of 
commercial cars. 

Bail bond premium payment pro- 
vision. 


Many of the original policy 
exclusions have been eliminated. 
The age exclusion, for example, 
which was always a source of 
difficulty, is no longer part of the 
contract. With this exclusion the 
policy might or might not have 
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covered an accident while a 17- 
year-old youngster was driving a 
car through several states, each 
having different licensing laws. 
The contract would provide cover- 
age in some states and not in 
others. The policyholder, not 
knowing all of the state licensing 
laws, was often in the middle. 

The broadening of the contract 
has eliminated many troublesome 
cases, where someone forgot to 
buy this or forgot to buy that, or 
was not sold this or was not sold 
that. But the contract, however 
broad it may be, cannot in itself 
take the place of an analysis of the 
insurance requirements of an in- 
dividual or a corporation. Auto- 
mobile insurance, if it is to do a 
complete job, must be tailored to 
fit the purchaser’s needs. You may 
recall having seen an advertise- 
ment of a tailoring concern which 
reads: “‘We won’t let you wear 
it unless it fits.” 

Perhaps we as insurance people 
should adopt the slogan: “We 
won’t sell you insurance unless it 
fits.” That is not as far-fetched as 
it may seem. I know agents who 
will not sell an automobile policy 
with bodily injury limits of less 
than $10,000/20,000, and insist 
on including medical payments 
coverage on all private passenger 
cars. All of us, unfortunately, 
cannot be so independent, but 
the fact still remains that such 
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agents have lost very few cus- 
tomers by insisting that they be 
adequately insured. They not only 
have increased their own incomes, 
but they have firmly established 
themselves with their customers. 

It would be interesting to many 
assureds, and helpful to producers 
too, if they 
could sit at a 
company desk 
and see how 
many claims 
have been set- 
tled for amounts 
in excess of the 
policy limits. 
If this were 
possible, I think 
fewer policies 
for limits of 
$5,000 /10,000 
bodily injury 
and $5,000 
property dam- 
age would be 
wanted. These 
are cases where 
policyholders, 
of course, have had to contribute 
substantial sums out of their own 
pockets in excess of the insurance 
protection they held. If you want 
to find a new customer, just 
locate one of these unfortunates 
and point out to him how little 
more premium he would have 
had to pay in order to be insured 
for the complete loss. 


FRANK G. HALEY 
. many exclusions eliminated 
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I have recently reviewed ten 
cases where the individual in- 
sureds were required to contribute 
a total of $21,000 in settling 
claims which were in excess of 
their policy limits. Had all of 
these policies been written for 
limits high enough to take care 
of the total 
amounts paid, 
those insured 
would have 
paid the com- 
pany a total 
of only $94.60 
more than they 
paid for limits 
which proved to 
be inadequate. 
Eight of these 
policies were 
either endorsed 
or changed on 
renewal to pro- 
vide higher 
limits. All of 
them, inciden- 
tally, were orig- 
inally written 
for limits of $5,000/10,000 bodily 
injury and $5,000 property dam- 
age. 

It has long been a habit to sell 
$5,000 property damage. True, 
this limit will take care of most of 
the property damage claims — 
but not all of them. It was not 
enough to take care of the man 
who hit a fire plug which promptly 
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spouted a miniature flood that 
destroyed merchandise valued at 
several thousand dollars in a 
nearby basement. Nor was it 
enough to take care of the man 
who backed his truck into a 
gasoline pump which sprayed 
gasoline in all directions. The 
gas was ignited and the resulting 
fire destroyed a warehouse with 
its entire contents. Neither was it 
enough to take care of the property 
damage loss which resulted when 
a freight train and a tractor semi- 
trailer collided at a railroad cross- 
ing. The tractor semi-trailer was 
demolished. The engine and four 
freight cars jumped the track and 
overturned. The damage to the 


engine alone was in excess of the 
$10,000 property damage limit 
purchased by this insured, and 
it so happened that this policy- 


holder was held liable for the 
total property damage loss. 

These were unusual cases, to be 
sure, but we cannot foresee the un- 
usual any more than we can the 
commonplace. Higher property 
damage limits can be purchased 
for a very nominal additional cost. 
So it would be worth while for 
every producer to review his re- 
newals and see how many have 
been written for bodily injury 
limits of $50,000/100,000 or possi- 
bly $100,000/300,000, with only 
$5,000 property damage coverage. 

Look over your frivate pas- 
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senger car renewals next month 
and ascertain how many have 
been endorsed to provide drive- 
other-car coverage for the chil- 
dren of driving age residing in the 
insured’s household. Several months 
ago we had a call from one of 
our agents who controls a very 
substantial automobile fleet pol- 
icy, together with a large schedule 
of cars owned by salesmen and 
executives of the insured corpora- 
tion. He informed us that the 
president’s 16-year-old son had 
been involved in a serious acci- 
dent while driving a friend’s car. 
This car, it developed, was not 
insured. The agent informed us 
that when he told the corporation 
president that his policy did not 
provide coverage for an exposure 
of this nature, he inquired whether 
or not such coverage could be 
purchased. When he learned that 
he could buy this protection at 
comparatively small additional 
cost, he was somewhat critical of 
the agent’s handling of the ac- 
count. He felt that it was the 
agent’s job to see that the in- 
surance was adequate. 

Shortly after this incident, the 
firm, at the request of the agent, 
sent a circular letter to approxi- 
mately 180 field men whose cars 
were insured under the corpora- 
tion contract, asking whether or 
not they required this additional 
insurance. Thirty-two percent re- 
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plied in the affirmative. It may be 
that some of your customers need 
it too. 

Someone very appropriately 
said, “You can’t do today’s job 
with yesterday’s methods and still 
-be in business tomorrow.” That, 
it seems to me, fits pretty well into 
our business. We must sell our 
clients the type of coverage they 
need. We should see that their 
fleets are insured on a compre- 
hensive basis. There is always a 
non-ownership exposure, and more 
often than not a hired car ex- 
posure. We should sell high bodily 
injury and property damage lim- 
its, particularly during these days 
of inflated values. The cost of 
higher limits is not excessive, cer- 


tainly not so much so that we 
should expose our insureds to the 
possibility of having to pay part 


of a loss. We should sell our 
private passenger car owners med- 
ical payments coverage which, 
in my experience, presents very 
little sales resistance when the 
coverage is carefully explained to 
the prospect. 

The following case is typical 
and was picked at random from 
our numerous files where heavy 
losses have been paid for medical 
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and funeral expenses. The insured 
was driving on the open highway 
at approximately 50 miles per 
hour. A front tire blew, the 
driver lost control and the car 
crashed into a tree. The named 
insured subsequently died from 
his injuries. His wife and child, 
who were in the car with him, 
were injured but survived. Here 
are the medical and funeral ex- 
penses: 


Named Insured — Doctor bill, 
$420; nurse, $60; hospital, $165; 
ambulance, $15; funeral expenses 
$508; totals, $1,168. 


Wife — Doctor bill, $160; hos- 
pital, $216; dentist, $84; ambu- 
lance, $15; total $475. 


Child — Doctor bill, $36; hos- 
pital, $68; total, $104. 


If there are children who drive, 
residing in the household, we 
should make certain that our in- 
sured’s policy provides drive- 
other-car coverage for the child. 

One of our most important 
functions, as an agent and as a 
company, is to do all we can to see 
that our customers are properly 
and adequately insured. 








. . . ACCIDENT 


Close Fit. A man was finally extricated 
from the bottom of a water tank housing 
after spending nearly an hour in a tight 
squeeze he probably will not soon forget. 
He had been putting a wire screen on 
the tank when he fell between the tank 


and the housing, a space 18 inches wide 
and 35 feet deep. It took a police emer- 
gency squad 45 minutes to free him 
(New York City). . . . Squeeze Play. 
It took even longer to rescue a four-year- 
old boy. While playing hide-and-seek, he 
found what he thought was a grand 
hiding place —a narrow space at the 
rear of two garages. However, when he 
had wedged himself in, he found that he 
could neither advance nor retreat. He 
was easy to find — but police had to 
spend an hour and a half removing one 
garage wall before they could get him 
out (Jersey City, N. J.). 


. » » AUTOMOBILE 


Mrs. In-Between. There seems to have 
been a run lately on people literally 
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getting themselves in tight spots! A 
housewife recently found herself the 
filling in a steel sandwich when she tried 
— and failed — to drive her car between 
a trolley and a 10-ton coal truck. By the 
time her car was freed, ten trolleys were 
lined up at the temporary bottleneck, 
but no one was injured (Brooklyn, 
N. Y.). 


. .. BurGLARY AND THEFT 
One By One. A certain group of thieves 
recently solved their winter heating 
problems the hard way. They dug a tun- 
nel under the fence surrounding a coal 
yard and removed ten tons of coal — 
lump by lump! (Atlantic City, N. J.). 
. . » Self-Service. At the time of this 
writing police are searching for a thief 
with a very extensive wardrobe. He broke 
into an haberdashery and carefully se- 
lected 30 suits, size 38; 54 shirts, size 
15 neck; nine pairs of shoes, size 814; 
20 neckties, 26 pairs of pajamas, nine 
sports coats, nine leather jackets and 
seven pairs of suspenders (Washington, 
D. C.). . . . Two Down. A Californian 
who went to the spot where he had 
parked his car was very upset to find that 
it had vanished. However, thinking that 
at least he had an ace in the hole, he 
hurried home to get his other car — and 
became even sadder. It, too, had been 
stolen (Los Angeles, Calif.). 


. « « WORKMEN’s COMPENSATION 


On the Job. For injuries sustained when 
she was slugged and robbed one evening, 
because of which she was hospitalized for 
15 days, a schoolteacher will receive, of 
all things, workmen’s compensation bene- 
fits! The New Jersey Supreme Court 
ruled that she was entitled to them be- 
cause the robbery had occurred while 
she was on her way home from an extra- 
curricular meeting required by the local 
board of education (Hillside, N. J.). 





¢ Fundamentally the same, 
the modern commercial 
blanket bond nevertheless 
differs from its original 
form in possessing many 
noteworthy improvements 


The Commercial Blanket Bond 


N JANUARY 1927, an underwriter 
I with one of the larger bonding 
companies doing business in New 
York received a letter from an in- 
surance broker in the morning 
mail. That was quite an ordinary 
event anybody would say. The 
subject of the letter was the new 
Commercial Blanket Bond. This 
bond had been adopted recently 
as a standard form and offered by 
the various companies to buyers 
of fidelity insurance. The broker 
asked the company to furnish him 
with some informative material 
concerning the new bond. The 
letter also requested a description 
of the coverage and an explana- 
tion of any exclusions considered 
worth while mentioning. Enclosed 
with the letter was a copy of an 
existing bond and schedule which 
showed what employees were 





By EARL W. HOHBEIN 





bonded and the amounts of cover- 
age on each. 

And then an_ extraordinary 
event occurred. The underwriter, 
remaining at his desk undisturbed, 
without even a telephone inter- 
ruption, immediately drafted his 
reply and sent it out. He was 
surely in a mood to be helpful that 
morning. His reply read some- 
thing like this: 


Dear Sir: 

We were pleased to receive your 
letter this morning. The client whom 
you are advising on insurance matters 
is now carrying a Name Schedule 
Bond. No criticism of the insuring 
clause can be made because the prom- 
ise is a broad one. The company 
promises to pay losses caused by dis- 
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honest acts committed by any em- 
ployee named in the schedule whether 
acting alone or in collusion with any 
other person. The property insured 
includes that for which the insured is 
responsible as well as property owned 
by it. That seems to be satisfactory. 
The limitations and conditions qual- 
ifying the promise appear to be quite 
reasonable. Fifty officers and em- 
ployees, out of a total staff of 800 are 
insured each in the average amount 
of $5,000. The amounts range from 
$1,000 to $25,000. Six persons are 
covered for $1,000, and only one is 
covered for $25,000. The other 
amounts vary between these two 
extremes. 

Now in past years these schedule 
bonds served a very useful purpose. 
Today they are antiquated to say the 
least. The new blanket bond contains 
a number of features that make it 
decidedly superior to such a schedule 
arrangement. 

We shall tell you something about 
the important ones, but before de- 
scribing the differences and advan- 
tages we should point out that in one 
very important respect all bond forms 
are essentially the same whether they 
are individual, schedule or blanket 
bonds. The real peril or risk assumed 
by the insurer is employee dishonesty 
and not any other risks. Generally one 
bond is not broader than another 
in the sense that additional perils 
such as negligence or gross incom- 
petence are covered by one and not 
the other. However, individual and 
schedule bonds are not standardized 
forms. Consequently there may be 
variations in the insuring clauses, 
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and each one should be examined 
carefully. 

The schedule bond which your 
client now carries covers loss caused 
by acts of those employees only who 
are identified by name; the new 
blanket bond covers loss caused by the 
acts of any and all employees. This is 
one of the important beneficial fea- 
tures of the blanket coverage. Con- 
sider now briefly all the important 
benefits. 

1. All persons in the regular service 
of the employer who are in fact em- 
ployees (or officers) are insured. The 
standard Commercial Blanket Bond 
defines the employer-employee rela- 
tionship. Thus all persons coming 
within the terms of the definition are 
covered. 

2. The full amount of the bond ap- 
plies uniformly upon each employee; 
but where two or more employees are 
implicated in a loss, recovery is limited 
to the bond penalty though the loss 
may be in excess thereof. 

3. From 1 and 2 above, these re- 
sults are apparent: (a) there are no 
uninsured employees (except foreign) 
and (b) the amount of coverage on 
under-insured employees (there were 
49 out of 50 of your client’s employees 
insured for less than $25,000) is in- 
creased up to the bond penalty. These 
conditions make unnecessary a choice 
—at best, a guess — of bonding one 
employee and not another, or to de- 
cide upon bonding one for a small 
sum and another for a larger, which 
would be guessing again. They re- 
move the danger of omitting to bond 
an employee who is transferred from 
a position on which the employer had 
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decided no bond was required, to a 
position on which an exposure exists; 
or omitting to increase an employee’s 
bond when he was transferred from a 
position of nominal exposure to one of 
high exposure. Your client’s schedule 
bond requires him to do all those 
things. 

4. All new employees are covered 
as soon as they are hired. Upon the 
termination of their employment, cov- 
erage under the bond terminates. 
Neither event requires any notice to 
the carrier. 

5. Your client’s staff consists of 
about 800 employees. Only the 50 
employees specified by their names 
are bonded. If a loss was sustained 
under circumstances which estab- 
lished that it must have been caused 
by some employee but the particular 
defaulter could not be identified, there 
would be no recovery under the 
schedule bond. The loss might have 
been caused by an unbonded em- 
ployee. Since all employees are cov- 
ered by the blanket bond, the loss 
would be recoverable under it. 

6. There are no premium adjust- 
ments during the premium term of the 
bond except where the personnel is 
increased by reason of a merger or 
consolidation. 

7. Not least important is the ob- 
vious advantage of the elimination of 
the details and responsibilities in- 
volved in keeping a schedule of 
bonded employees up to date. That 
condition should be a relief to you as 
broker as well as to the insured. 

The bond form contains no special 
section set aside for exclusions as many 
other policies do. There are no ex- 
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clusions introduced by the words 
“this bond does not cover,” or any 
similar language. The paragraph 
which defines employees excludes 
brokers, factors, commission mer- 
chants, consignees, contractors or 
other agents or representatives of the 
same general character; and the same 
definition limits coverage to employees 
located in the United States, Hawai- 
ian Islands, Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands, Canada and New- 
foundland. Except for these it may be 
said that there are no other exclusions. 

If you will obtain a census of em- 
ployees on the enclosed form, we shall 
be happy to quote you premium costs. 
The minimum amount of bond avail- 
able is $25,000. 

Please let us know if we can be of 
further service to you. 

Very truly yours, 


With a few changes and addi- 
tions, this same letter written 20 
years ago might be used again to- 
day in reply to a similar inquiry. 
But no one should conclude from 
this statement that the fidelity 
bond business has been unpro- 
gressive for 20 years. On the con- 
trary there has been much prog- 
ress made in the field. The point 
is rather that the Commercial 
Blanket Bond is a simple contract 
of insurance, and since the cover- 
age has been described and ana- 
lyzed many times by very able 
writers on the subject, there is little 
to add to all which has already 
been written, at least in an article 
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as brief as this. Nevertheless the 
subject is one of extreme impor- 
tance. Some repetition is justified, 
particularly since it closely fol- 
lows several recent disastrous ex- 
cess losses. 

The improvements in the mod- 
ern bond form are noteworthy. 
The original form was not retro- 
actively reinstated. The amount 
of insurance was reduced by the 
payment of the loss, the reduction 
being effective upon the date of 
notification to the insurer. Only 
the reduced amount of insurance 
was left to apply to other losses 
which had been previously sus- 
tained but were not yet discov- 
ered. If the loss first discovered 
equalled or exceeded the penalty 
of the bond, there was no insur- 
ance left to cover any undiscov- 
ered loss previously sustained. The 
remaining sum was restored to 
its original amount immediately 
upon the date of reduction, but 
the sum so restored applied only 
to losses thereafter sustained. The 
insured also was obliged to pay a 
reinstatement premium in all these 
cases. 

The new form contains a retro- 
active reinstatement clause. In 
effect this clause provides that the 
payment of a loss caused by one 
employee does not reduce the 
amount of insurance for a loss 
caused by another employee if the 
losses are unrelated in the sense 
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that the defaulting employees 
acted alone and not in collusion 
with one another. 

The modern form omits the 
provision which required the in- 
sured to pay reinstatement prem- 
iums. In addition to personal 
property which was always cov- 
ered, the bond presently includes 
real property as well, and another 
amendment deleted the word “‘di- 
rect” from the insuring clause 
which now insures against “any 
loss”’ instead of “‘any direct loss.” 

The disastrous excess losses 
which were publicized recently 
emphasize the need for larger 
blanket bonds. It seems to us that 
each excess loss could mean that 
the best judgment of some execu- 
tive with whom lay the responsi- 
bility of properly safeguarding his 
company’s assets was at best a 
misjudgment. Not many indus- 
trial or commercial enterprises can 
afford to take losses of $600,000 or 
$800,000. Large excess losses are 
occurring with increasing fre- 
quency. There is no excuse for 
such under-insurance. If after 
careful consideration a buyer esti- 
mates that $100,000 is the most his 
employees can steal, recommend 
that the amount be multiplied two 
times, or three, or perhaps even 
five. The additional cost for the 
excess coverage is comparatively 
small. 

A significant development di- 
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rectly related to this subject is the 
gradual reduction in premium 
rates during the past twenty years, 
and the application of the prin- 
ciple of experience rating. There 
has been too little emphasis placed 
upon the reduction in the cost of 
the Commercial Blanket Bond. 
Take, for example, the imaginary 
case which was used in this article. 
Assuming that the insured’s per- 
sonnel divided itself into 80 Class 
A and 100 Class B employees, the 
cost of a $25,000 bond 20 years ago 
would have been approximately 
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$1,400 a year. Today the same 
insurance would cost only $2,000 
for a term of three years, or an 
average annual cost of $666. The 
difference represents a decrease 
in premium rates of over 50 per 
cent. There are thousands of busi- 
ness concerns in operation to- 
day having a real need for blanket 
bonds who would not buy at the 
cost prevailing 20 years ago. Most 
of them would probably buy today 
at the lower price. Every one of 
them is a prospect for the broker 
and agent. 


“*21**! Fust as I was driving to the insurance company 
to take out an insurance policy! !? 
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Court “Decisions XIX 


ALAN GRELLER 


Liability of Weighing Machine Owner 
— After weighing himslf, a man stepped 
off a scale located in the vestibule of a 
store and was half way out when his 
companion called a warning to him. 
He turned and saw the scale tipping 
toward him. He put out his hand and 
caught it with the tips of his fingers, but 
the weight of the falling machine carried 
his hand through a window and removed 
the top of one of his fingers. In his suit 
against the corporation which owned 
and had installed the machine, the trial 
court directed a verdict in favor of the 
scale owner. The appellate court held 
that the jury could have found that the 
owner was negligent in placing the 
machine on a slope without adequate 
fastening where it might be knocked over, 
and reversed the judgment. (Bannon v. 
Peerless Weighing and Vending -Ma- 
chine Corp. (Massachusetts 1945) 63 
N.E. 2d 335.) 

© £2 
Liability of Building Owner — An em- 
ployee of a tenant in a building entered 
the lobby one morning and opened the 
elevator door by means of an iron bar 
kept handy for that purpose. This pro- 
cedure was customary for him and other 
occupants of upper floors when the 
elevator operator was not present. The 
operator had arrived previously and had 


taken the elevator to an upper floor 
without turning on the lights in the 
lobby adjacent to the shaft, as was his 
duty. Thinking that the operator had 
not yet arrived, the employee reached 
inside to turn on the elevator light, lost 
his balance and fell down the shaft, sus- 
taining serious injuries. In his suit 
against the building owner he recovered 
a $5,000 judgment, which was affirmed 
on appeal. (Heimer v. Stanto (New 
York 1946) 63 N.Y.S, 2d 29.) 


° ¥.¢ 


Liability of Home Owner — An employer 
invited an employee with whom he was 
on very friendly terms to visit him at his 
summer bungalow. The employee was 
asked by his host to light the gas heater 
to provide hot water. He went to the 
cellar to do so and as he struck a match 
to light the burner a violent explosion 
occurred which seriously injured him. 
Some hours before the accident the 
owner had gone down to turn off the 
heater at his son’s request but had ap- 
parently not turned it off completely, 
thus permitting some gas to leak out and 
accumulate around the heater. The in- 
jured man sued his host for damages and 
recovered judgment, later affirmed by 
the appelate court. (Lordi v. Spiotta 
(New Jersey 1946) 45A. 2d 491.) 
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* Losses by fire in this coun- 
try are increasing alarm- 
ingly, and Americans must 
be made fo realize their 
responsibility—that their 
carelessness and reckless- 
ness are two main causes 
of fires 


Don’t Blame the Match 


ASTE OF LIFE and property 
by fire has increased so 
enormously and so swiftly that 
the problem extends far beyond 
the fire insurance business, or any 
other business or field. It has be- 


come a problem of critical national 
interest both economically and 
socially — and has been so recog- 


nized in recent statements by 
President Truman, and by nearly 
all of our state governors, insur- 
ance commissioners and fire mar- 
shals. The appalling rate of de- 
struction in fire losses commands 
the special thought and attention 
of every citizen interested in the 
social and economic welfare of our 
country. 

Seven years ago the upward 
trend in fire losses began its climb. 
During the war years we explained 
it away by charging it to increased 
activity of industrial and mercan- 
tile operations, under-manned fire 
departments, obsolete and ineffi- 
cient fire fighting facilities, and 





By FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 





public preoccupation with the war 
effort. However, it has now been 
more than a year since cessation 
of hostilities. The trend in fire 
losses has continued unabated, re- 
sulting in the destruction of mate- 
rial and supplies at a time when 
they are vital to the reconversion 
of our economy from a war to a 
peace basis. In addition, some of 
the most appalling loss of life by 
fire has occurred during recent 
months. No elaboration of mine 
can make as deep an impression 
on this score as the news pictures 
and articles which are all too vivid 
in our memories. 

Only once or possibly twice 
before in our history has waste by 
fire all over the country been so 
menacing to our national welfare 
as it is today. 

In 1922 waste crossed the half- 
billion dollar mark for the second 
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time in history. The first half- 
billion dollar year was 1906 — the 
year of the San Francisco holo- 
caust. Again in 1930, the half- 
billion-dollar mark was crossed, 
but for the next seven years there 
was a fairly steady recession of na- 
tional waste by fire. 

In 1939 the trend started up- 
ward again, increasing every year 
at faster pace and 1946 was the 
highest of all the greater-than- 
half-a-billion dollar years, the 
most devastating year of fire waste 
in all our history. 

The most alarming surges up- 
ward came early last year. One 
month — April — was 37 per cent 
higher than April of 1945. The 
estimated losses for nine months, 
through September are $418,579,- 
000, a nine months’ total exceed- 
ing every full year in the 12 years 
from 1932 to 1943, both inclusive. 
At the time this was written 1946 
already was 25 per cent more than 
1945 and seemed certain to reach 
the highest total of fire waste ever 
recorded. At the present rate of 
increase total waste by fire for the 
year will be $570,255,250. 

The National Fire Protection 
Association has reported that in 
the quarter from December 7, 
1945, to March 6, 1946, there 
were 329 fires causing more than 
$50,000 loss each, nearly 50 per 
cent over the preceding quarter 
when there were 158 such fires. 


January 


If annual totals in these postwar 
days should continue to follow the 
trend of the period after World 
War I, fire waste in 1953 would 
run around a billion dollars of 
property value. In 1919, the year 
after the close of World War I, 
fire losses were 320 million dollars. 
The destruction steadily increased 
year by year until by 1925 and 
1926 they were 560 million dollars 
—or 75 per cent higher than the 
year after the war. We cannot let 
that happen again. It is not alone 
a problem of the insurance busi- 
ness. It is the duty of all of us as 
citizens interested in the general 
welfare to check this waste, and 
to reverse its trend. 

Because of our vast national 
expenditures during recent years 
we in the United States do not 
have the awe we once felt for large 
figures. Therefore, a half billion or 
more in waste by fire does not 
have the impact on the public 
mind that such an enormous fig- 
ure once had, or indeed should 
have today. 

Yet our waste by fire last year 
—small as it may seem in com- 
parison with war costs and other 
government costs — assumes real 
proportions when we think of it 
in this way: 

Fire waste in 1946 was greater 

than the annual expenditures of 

the United States Government in 
any year from the beginning 
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down to Civil War days. Fire 
waste in 1946 was greater than 
the revenues of the United States 
Post Office Department in any 
year from the beginning of the 
Republic down to 1923. Fire 
waste in 1946 was larger than the 
annual expenditures of our Army 
and Navy to- 

gether in any 

year from 1789 

down to World 

War I except 

Civil War 

years. 


Imagine wip- 
ing out every 
productive acre 
of farm land 


and every farm 
building in the 
states of Florida 
and New Jer- 


sey, with their 
orchards, fields 
and truck gar- 
dens! The 1940 
Census gives the 
value of farms 
in those two states at about 552 
million dollars, or less than esti- 
mated 1946 fire losses. To me that 
puts our fire waste in a tragic 
setting. Governmental expendi- 
tures and expenses of other kinds 
yield some value in return, but 
property consumed in fire — like 
the lives lost — is gone forever. 
The public should know the 
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appalling fact that 200,000 forest 
fires every year burn over 31,000,- 
000 acres, an area as large as 
New York State. We need those 
timber products today as never 
before, especially as timber pro- 
duction in some regions is down 
and prices are up. The public can 
and will pre- 
vent that de- 
struction when 
they realize its 
consequences. 
One of these 
consequences is 
that the whole- 
sale cost of lum- 
ber today is 
nearly double 
that of 1936 to 
1939, by official 
Government 
figures — and 
that is, if and 
when you can 
get enough ma- 
terial for a job. 

Insurance can 
reimburse the 
insured for lost property values. 
It can give the policyholder sums 
due under his policy for destroyed 
property, but it cannot guarantee 
that any property owner can get 
immediate or even early repairs or 
replacement for damaged or de- 
stroyed property. Insurance can- 
not bring back national resources 
from smoke and ashes. Nor can it 
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restore lives, of which approxi- 
mately 10,000 are lost through fire 
every year. 

Now is the time for action. We 
have a job to do — all of us. 

If waste by fire is not checked — 
and only united effort by the peo- 
ple can be effective — the annual 
toll of destruction will reach more 
staggering totals. 

I am not going to discuss the 
many technical reasons for the in- 
crease in numbers of fires and the 
larger loss per fire. 


Carelessness and _ recklessness 


are the principal enemies that we 
must constantly fight against. It is 
such a simple, non-technical prob- 


lem as the careless use of matches 
and careless smoking habits which 
ranks first in the list of known fire 
causes accounting for nearly 30 
per cent of all fires. We cannot 
blame the match or tobacco. 
Blame rests with the careless user. 

Unfortunately, there has been a 


general letdown in the attitude of 


our people since the war’s end. An 
attitude of indifference, or perhaps 
preoccupation, has generally re- 
placed the spirit of alertness, cau- 
tion and personal responsibility 
that characterized the prewar 
years. All of us must exert every 


effort to make the American peo- 
ple aware of the price of careless- 
ness and recklessness — and to ac- 
cept individual responsibility in 
preventing fires. 

Governor Green of Illinois 
stated the problem very clearly 
and simply in these words: “‘Laws 
and ordinances, and the earnest 
efforts of fire officials in enforcing 
them, will not alone control fire 
losses. Almost every fire is the re- 
sult of someone’s carelessness. We 
must strive to develop in indi- 
viduals a deep sense of personal 
responsibility to prevent fires — 
to be careful at all times with 
things which cause fire.” 

Cooperation and leadership in 
a situation that concerns the wel- 
fare of our national economy is 
welcomed by all of us in the fire 
insurance business who have a 
dual public obligation. First of all 
we have an obligation to the pub- 
lic to try to preserve and protect 
properties and resources for the 
good of everyone in this time of 
shortages. And, in addition, we 
have the responsibility of carrying 
on our business in such a way that 
its services in this emergency may 
be more generally helpful and 
useful than ever. 





WINGED POSTOFFICE. October 1, 1946, inaugurated THREE-WAY CRASH. There were two scenes to 
the nickel airmail rate and the New York to San Francisco this accident: first the air, then the ground. After 
route of the “flying mail car.” Fitted with lightweight two light planes collided in mid-air over a Cali- 
sorting equipment, it carried 4,000 Ibs. of mail, which fornia town, one hurtled to the street, hitting a car. 
was sorted en route and printed with a special cachet. The pilot died, the car driver was injured. 


A MN viation— 


AFTERMATH OF TRAGEDY. Ten persons died in this Connecticut 
home, now only a blackened ruin, when their oil burner exploded, 
spraying flames throughout the house. The only survivor was a 
nineteen-year-old boy who later told how his mother, eight of her 
children and one grandchild perished in the blazing building. 


Miscellaneous 9 


PREPARED. When storm warnings are 
posted in Miami, store owners take no 
chances. Even though the hurricane may 
not strike, they hastily board up all plate 
glass windows until the danger is past. 
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MULTIPLE SMASHUP. A man who stopped his car to read a sign on 
a wet New York highway was the unwitting cause of this chain of 
accidents. The car behind braked swiftly to avoid hitting him, and 
six others sailed into each other. The sign-reader’s car was untouched 
and only two persons were injured, but traffic was badly blocked. 


A Automobile 


THE NEWS | 


UNSCATHED. Miraculously, the two o 

mobile escaped injury when an enormous 
a full load of paper swerved to avoid co 
and overturned on the other. The weight o} 
the entire hood as if it were made of pape 


KITCHEN SINK MISSING? Executives of the present who pride themselves on their handsome SUCTION-PIC. 
modern desks may find before long that those articles are as outmoded as the horse and buggy. been sucked up 
Equipped with every convenience imaginable, this desk of the future holds, among other things, vacuum cleaner. 
an icebox, a bar, fireproof safe, cigarette lighter, radio and electric razor. It is dedicated, say year’s crop, and 
the designers, “to the proposition that all men work better when they enjoy their jobs.” Marcus L. Ura 
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ants of this auto- DEATH RIDE. Failure to complete a U FATAL. The driver of a small truck was instantly 
ler truck carrying turn sent the driver of this car to his death, killed and his wife critically injured when they 
ing with one car as the car plunged into the Delaware River. were thrown under a Santa Fe bus in a collision 

trailer crumpled Here Philadelphia police raise the auto near Bakersfield, California. Nine bus passengers 


from the river bed with a derrick. 


were also injured in the accident. 


PICTURES 


. Next Thanksgiving, your cranberry sauce may have 
this new machine, which applies the principle of the 
picks cleanly, leaving undamaged buds needed for next 

roys insects which plague cranberry growers. Here 
‘Cranberry King” (right), watches an engineer test it. 


‘Progress 


MONSTER. Like some gigantic prehistoric beast, this 
newly developed four-row corn picker crouches ready 
for action. Each space between the five claws strips the 
ears from a row of corn. Then the husked ears are carried 
to the truck on the two conveyor belts. 





AT LAST! On November 11, Armistice Day, the America, newest and largest of this country’s ocean-going 
vessels, steamed into New York harbor from Newport News, back in civilian attire again after being reconverted 
from troopship to passenger liner. Three days later, the great ship left on her long-delayed maiden voyage to 
Europe. Built in 1940, the America was able to make only a few cruises before she was shorn of her beautiful 
fittings and called to war where she became the USS West Point, our Navy's largest troopship. 


A Superliner 


‘Personalities V 


CHEESECAKE. Miss Jeanne Berry, aged eight SKILLFUL. Irving Peltz (left) lost an arm and a leg at Anzio, 
months, was named “Miss Safety Pin Up,” but that does not prevent his efficiently operating a variable 
at the National Safety Congress last fall. Hold- speed engine lathe. Directing him is John Staley, also physi- 
ing her is another pin-up girl— Shirley Molo- cally handicapped, who lost part of an arm 37 years ago and 
han, Chicago’s “Miss Photo Flash of 1946.” is a valued employee of his company. 








Looking Ahead 


sociation of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Executives, like many member 
company claim departments, has 
been through trying times during 
the past four years in its efforts to 
combat fraud. This was princi- 
pally due to the fact that over 50 
per cent of its personnel was in- 
ducted into the armed forces. 
Since the termination of the war, 
however, a majority of our special 
agents have returned to duty and 
we are now in a position to resume, 
full scale, our never-ending war 
upon claim fakers who continue to 
prey upon insurance carriers and 
the insurance-buying public. 
During the war years, claim 
department branch offices of our 
member companies accomplished 
a herculean task of handling an in- 
creased number of claims with de- 
pleted staffs of adjusters. Many 
departments were reduced to skel- 
eton forces, but by streamlining 


— Cras BureEAu of the As- 


* Company claims divisions, 
after four years of war- 
depleted staffs, are again 
ready for full-scale 
operation 


in Claims 





By WAYNE MERRICK 





their work and putting in long 
hours of duty, they managed to 
pull through. Although claim de- 
partments were not able to give 
the claimants and the public the 
caliber of claim service they ren- 
dered previous to the war, they 
clearly demonstrated what can 
be accomplished during a period 
of emergency. But now that most 
departments have been restaffed, 
it can reasonably be expected that 
the standards of handling claims 
will be greatly improved during 
the coming twelve months. 

It can be stated with reasonable 
certainty that 1947 will find insur- 
ance carriers confronted with a 
progressive increase in claims, not 
only pertaining to automobile lia- 
bility but also in the compensa- 
tion field. It has been said that 
during 1946 the volume of claims 
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increased at least 20 per cent and 
the cost of settling claims was in- 
creased by the same percentage 
figure. 

I am sure that most of THE 
Journat readers are familiar with 
the fact that the Claims Bureau 
operates an Index Division. This 
division receives from 289 sub- 
scribers — a majority of which are 
insurance carriers—records of 
claims arising from injuries sus- 
tained in the automobile liabil- 
ity, public liability and compensa- 
tion fields. In 1945 subscribers re- 
ported 671,865 cases to the 10 
nationally distributed index bu- 
reaus which comprise the Index 
Division. During the fiscal year 
just ended subscribers to the Index 
Division reported 703,401 cases, 
an increase of 168,799 cases over 
the previous year. Based upon the 
number of cases reported for the 
first three months of the current 
fiscal year, it is estimated there 
will be approximately 1,000,000 
cases reported during 1947. That 
number represents only a small 
percentage of claims filed against 
carriers. Certain classes of cases 
are not reported because, as we 
see it, some insurance carriers 
have not as yet realized the true 
value of reporting claims to an 
index bureau. Considering that 
the files for the past eight years 
show a claim record in one out 
of every four claims reported to 
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the Index Division one can read- 
ily appreciate the value of the 
service rendered. This does not 
necessarily mean that the indi- 
vidual who has a claim record is 
a claim faker, but it indicates that 
in most instances the claimant is 
at least claim-conscious. 

With the cost of settling claims 
showing a progressive increase 
during the past few years, and the 
trend pointing to much higher 
costs for 1947, the causes of such in- 
creases and what can be done to 
alleviate the situation must often 
present itself to insurance men 
generally, as it does to executives 
of our member companies. 

Increased costs of settling claims 
during the last five years have, in 
our opinion, resulted from a num- 
ber of conditions, or a combina- 
tion of conditions, such as: 


(1) Severity of injuries, particu- 
larly in the automobile field 
because of worn out and aged 
automobiles. 

Lack of thorough investiga- 
tion of accidents, due in 
many instances to under- 
staffed claim departments. 
Increased costs of living and 
inflationmindedness of indi- 
viduals. 

Ambulance chasing activities 
by a small percentage of law- 
yers who specialize in the 
negligence field. 

Increased cost of medical 
expenses and hospital rates. 
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Here are two suggestions, based 
upon investigation of hundreds of 
suspicious or actually fraudulent 
cases and from a review of thou- 
sands of member companies’ files, 
which carriers may want to con- 
sider in an effort to improve the 
administration of claims. 


1. CLaAim Ap- 


JUSTERS’ SCHOOLS 


Every cas- 
ualty insurance 
company should 
have a training 
school for ad- 
justers. Many 
claim adjusters 
often feel that 
they are the 
most-discussed 
people in the 
business. If 
this is true it is 
only because 
of the highly 
important role 
they play in the 
casualty busi- 
ness. All claims personnel should 
be carefully screened before em- 
ployment. After the personnel has 
been selected, they should attend 
schools for training in the tech- 
nique of claim investigation. 

An article recently came to the 
attention of the Claims Bureau 
wherein a claim manager with 
long years of experience in the 
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. proper instruction essential 
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field remarked that from his point 
of view “There are six parties to 
be satisfied by the claim man — 
the home office, the insured, the 
claimant, the agent or local pro- 
duction manager, the attorney 
for the carrier, and the public.” 
This was an excellent observation 
and I believe 
the manager’s 
remarks could 
be summed up 
by merely stat- 
ing that the 
claim man 
must satisfy 
everyone, be- 
cause that is 
what he is 
doing if he sat- 
isfies the six 
enumerated 
parties. To do 
this will put 
any man on 
his mettle. 

The duties of 
an adjuster 
should not be 
turned over to men who do not 
have the proper qualifications, 
and to continue the employment 
of adjusters who fail to live up to 
the standards is doing a disservice 
not only to the adjuster but to 
the public and company as well. 

Training schools should also 
call in, for re-training, the claims 
adjuster who has spent some time 
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in the field. Through these schools 
such men could be brought up 
to date on any changes in com- 
pany policy, would be kept abreast 
of the néw techniques developed 
in claim investigation, and would 
secure a better understanding of 
their company and its objectives. 
In addition, it would be providing 
the medium for letting the claims 
adjuster know that the company 
has a genuine interest in him and 
in the work he is doing. 

It is not possible in this article 
to go into detail regarding the 
many subjects which should be 
covered in a training school, but 
briefly they cover topics relating 
to the approach in the handling 
of claims and what is expected by 
the six parties previously referred 
to. In all investigative work there 
are certain cases which appear to 
require extensive investigation and 
others that can be handled with a 
minimum of such work. The ad- 
juster should be taught to deter- 
mine which cases fall into one or 
the other of these categories. 

Sources of information necessary 
to conduct claim investigations 
vary in cities, towns and states 
throughout the country, and it 
would be well if claim adjusters 
and investigators were informed 
generally of these sources. Con- 
siderable time should be devoted 
to the subject of securing signed 
statements, which is always a 
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highly important factor in the 
administration of handling dis- 
puted cases. Although a great deal 
has been said concerning the im- 
portance of taking signed state- 
ments, considerable remains to 
be accomplished in this field. The 
increased cost of settling of claims 
undoubtedly is due in many cases 
to failure to make a thorough in- 
vestigation at the inception of the 
claim. 

All claims should be handled 
promptly and those that require 
intensive investigation should be 
gone into immediately. It is diffi- 
cult to obtain the true facts relat- 
ing to an accident if considerable 
time has elapsed between the oc- 
currence of the accident and the 
opening of the inquiry. But if the 
accident is investigated immedi- 
ately, all sources of information 
are usually open to the adjuster 
or investigator making the exami- 
nation. If the accident can be 
investigated within a day after it 
happened, the adjuster or investi- 
gator is generally in a position to 
interview both his assured and 
the claimant. But if there is delay, 
many times an attorney will have 
entered the case on behalf of the 
claimant and, of course, the ad- 
juster often is barred from ap- 
proaching the claimant for his ver- 
sion of the accident. 

If the investigation of an acci- 
dent is conducted promptly and 
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the claimant interviewed, he may 
have mentioned some small item 
which to him was not important, 
but which later would prove to be 
a solution of the entire case. Signed 
statements should be secured on 
the first visit to the witness be- 
cause experience has shown that 
if the taking of a statement is 
postponed until the time of the 
second visit, the witness usually 
declines to sign it. If the investiga- 
tor secures a signed statement 
from his witness in place of oral 
statements, it precludes any mis- 
understanding as to the facts to 
which the witness will testify. A 
witness will seldom sign an incor- 
rect statement. Many investiga- 
tors overlook the fact that often 
a signed negative statement is val- 
uable in that it prohibits the 
person from coming forward later 
to testify to certain facts. 

In connection with the schools 
for training adjusters in the tech- 
niques of claim investigation, it 
would seem advisable that a 
course should be given bearing 
upon public relations. Taking a 
mythical example, for instance, 
Mr. Smith, an adjuster for the 
A.B.C. Casualty Company, in the 
course of his work in the handling 
of claims can be said to lose his 
personal identity because he be- 
comes the A.B.C. Casualty Com- 
pany as far as the public is con- 
cerned. The company, therefore, 
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very often is judged by the adjust- 
er’s conduct in the handling of his 
company’s affairs. It obviously 
follows that the adjuster should be 
schooled in the value of good pub- 
lic relations and the art of creating 
goodwill, both for his company 
and the business as a whole. 


2. REPORTING CLAIms TO INDEX 
DIvIsION 


The Claims Bureau staff sin- 
cerely believes that if every cas- 
ualty insurance company which 
subscribes to the service of the 
Claims Bureau would take full 
advantage of its facilities, it would 
be able to materially reduce the 
cost of settling their claims. The 
Claims Bureau operates its Index 
Division at considerable expense 
to subscribers. Yet, although our 
records indicate that one out of 
every four cards submitted is a 
repeat claimant, some subscribers 
are not taking full advantage of 
this service. We do not believe 
any company could follow a 
sounder practice than to require 
the reporting of all claims, arising 
from automobile liability, public 
liability and compensation liabil- 
ity within the prescribed rules 
of the Index Bureau, for examina- 
tion prior to making a settlement. 

During the past two years the 
Claims Bureau, through its special 
agents, has conducted schools of 
instruction for the clerical em- 
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ployees of Index Division subscrib- 
ers! We have also asked home of- 
fice claim departments to request 
their field representatives to re- 
port their claims to the Index 
Division. In many instances the 
Claims Bureau field offices have 
comprehensive files on repeat 
claimants which should be of 
material assistance to local ad- 
justers handling claims. Our field 
offices welcome any inquiry con- 
cerning a case which may be in 
the course of handling by the 
companies’ field representatives. 
Our special agents in charge of 
these eight field offices will gladly 
review any file which may be 
brought to their attention and 


frankly inform the local claim 
manager or adjuster whether he 
can be of any assistance in a par- 
ticular case. 

In view of the fact that claim 
adjusters during the current year 
will be called upon to handle an 
increased volume of claims and 
that the cost of settling claims is 
progressively increasing, it would 
seem logical and to the best inter- 
ests of the carriers that adjusters 
be properly instructed on the 
techniques of claim investigation 
and be directed to take full ad- 
vantage of the facilities offered by 
the Claims Bureau of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Ex- 
ecutives. 
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Bound Volumes for 1946 


F you have saved all your copies of THE JouRNAL for 1946 and 
I wish to have them bound, mail them direct to THE Casua.ty 
AND SURETY JOURNAL, 60 John Street, New York 7, N. Y., together 
with check. 

Volume VII (ten issues) with “The Casualty and Surety 
Journal, Volume VII” stamped in gold, $2.75 postpaid. Green 
binding only. If you wish your own name stamped in gold in the 
lower right-hand corner of the cover, add 60 cents. Orders for 
New York City add 2 per cent for sales tax. 

No orders can be accepted after February 14, 1947. It is ex- 
pected that delivery will be made within six weeks after that date. 





INSURANCE FACT-0-GRAMS 





KING VICTOR EMANUEL INSURED HIM- 
SELF AGAINST THE LOSS OF HIS THRONE 
RAND THAT HE EXPECTS TO MAKE A 





CLAIM SOON ! 








Vy 
Barcus PerFormer = 77 
WHO ATE RAZOR Yo 
BLADES AND TACKS 
FOR A LIVING, SUFFERED 
AN ATTACK OF PIOMAINE 
POISONING EATING IN 
RA MID-WEST BEANERY 


PND COLLECTED DAMAGES! 





HE CAPITAL STOCK PRODUCER 
IVES HIS FIRST CONSIDERATION TO 
HIS CLIENT, WHICH MEANS GREATER 

PROTECTION FOR THE PuBtic ! 





P ad 


AX MILWAUKEE MovorisT 
SWERVED TO AVOID HITTING 
A TOAD! INSTEAD, HE HIT 
A TREE, KILLING HIS WIFE 
AND INJURING Two 
PEDESTRIANS AND 

HIMSELF ! 





“THE First DAY ANEW JANITOR 
REPORTED FOR WORK HE WAS 
GREETED BY A VIOLENT EXPLOSION! 
WHICH SMASHED WINDOWS AND 
ROCKED “THE WHOLE BUILDING.... 
SENDING HIM To “HE HoOsPrrAL 
Wit PAINFUL INJURIES! CoAL 
GAS INTHE CELLAR CAUSED “TE 
' ROUBLE. 

















Usable Ideas for Today 


CALLING CARDS AND STATIONERY _ interesting a client and so aiding in 
making a sale. 
Frequently we have the pleasure of Some of the cards employ humor, a 


receiving from agents samples of call- medium often used with considerable 
ing cards they believe have helped in success in many lines of business. 








T Seems Sap To Us 
that some people sill have to be 
shown by hard experience that 
financial disaster can follow swiftly 


- on the heels of property loss not 
A Suipwrecked covered by insurance. It should 

Mari ver not be necessary to point out the 
in 


compared to the man whose absolute necessity for complete 
ile has been in a smash- 





insurance protection. If you own 
property of any sort, we call your 
attention to the insurance service 
offered by this agency. 























USABLE IDEAS FOR TODAY 


Others use a striking illustration or a 
terse phrase to emphasize certain 
hazards and so cause the recipient 
to wonder if he has not been neglect- 
ing very necessary precaution against 
loss because of such possibilities. 
Frederick S. Forde of Middle Beach, 
Staten Island, N. Y. not only uses 
attractive calling cards but has found 


- 


Most of us knock on 
wood or refuse to walk 
under ladders. “Play 
safe.” we say. Much 
more important, play 
safe with your insur- 
ance protection. Let 
this agency take care 
of it. We will doa 


good job. 














the same idea may well be applied 
with good results on his business 
stationery. We reproduce three. 

Mr. Forde writes us that quite 
often, upon being introduced to a 
stranger, the stranger will say, ‘‘Oh, 
you can’t afford to be without in- 
surance?”’ The reason is that the cars 
driven by Mr. Forde carry a replica, 
in license plate size, of his agency 
slogan, “You can’t a-FORDE to be 


without insurance.”’ 


Use or LETTERS 


The use of attractive and unusual 
calling cards or stationery naturally 
raises the question as to what the con- 
tent of the letters themselves should be 
and how much such letters are of value 
in selling insurance. Like most sub- 
jects, there are differences of opinion 
regarding selling insurance by direct 
mail. Some agents believe strongly in 
it, others say it seldom justifies the 
expense and labor involved. Howard 
Dana Shaw, writing in a recent issue 
of the United States Review, gives an 
example of letter writing which he 
believes throws an instructive light 
on the power of printing when har- 
nessed to help an insurance business. 

Harold S. Bowen, says Mr. Shaw 
runs an agency without agents and 
he’s still doing quite a job to bring in 
all his business through the medium of 
the printed word plus solicitation. 

Mr. Bowen’s plan was written up 
in a recent edition of Printer’s Ink in 
which Mr. Bowen reported a com- 
pany record of $3,500 in new accident 
insurance written after a four-week 
mail campaign in which letters were 
sent out at weekly intervals and fol- 
lowed by personal solicitation. This 
system, he said, made selling much 
easier and many customers even came 
to his office without personal solicita- 
tion. He believes that effective adver- 
tising for small insurance agencies 
has often been neglected simply be- 
cause of the belief that personal solici- 
tation is the cornerstone of the busi- 
ness, and advertising has been looked 
upon as a mere aid rather than an 
actual salesman. 
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Six Years -A igo 


Insurance, as has often been said, is not bought — it must be sold. With the 
growth of this idea of accenting selling in the modern economic scheme, the old 
adage of “‘let the buyer beware”’ has gone. It is now “‘let the seller beware,” and 
modern merchandising principles applicable to dealers in candy, cabbage and 
calico must be recognized by those who dispense protection against casualty, 
calamity and catastrophe. — H. I. Kleinhaus. 


Four Years -Ago 


I believe that in contemplating an advertising program, you should first con- 
sider what phases of your agency operations offer the greatest opportunity and 
on that basis establish a definite objective, while the next thing to consider is 
whether or not advertising will be of assistance to you in reaching it. I will 
hazard a guess right here that in most instances you will find advertising will 
definitely help you. — P. H. Hawes. 


Two Years cAgo 


It is assumed that in choosing a career any intelligent person will demand the 
following attributes in any activity that is to receive his favorable consideration. 
Reputability; sound character in the economic world. Permanence; certainty 
of continuing demand for the goods or services involved. Flexibility; a record 
of ability to successfully meet changing conditions. Opportunity; scope for wide 
application of energy, initiative and imagination. Interest; a type of activity 
sufficiently varied in both its present and its obvious future to assure freedom 
from the boredom of never-changing repetition. . . . [He] would do well to 
consider casualty insurance as a career. — Hale Anderson. 
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ECAUSE the 15-25 age group 
B causes the greatest number of 
automobile accidents, driver edu- 
cation programs should concen- 
trate upon those young people. In 
this article Mr. Brown discusses 
the agents’ responsibility in this 
important project. 











Educate Those Drivers! 


oLLowinc the President’s 

Highway Safety Conference in 
Washington last May, the Acci- 
dent Prevention Committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 
agents gave careful consideration 
to the action program recom- 
mended and selected driver educa- 
tion as a program that the insur- 
ance agents could promote better 
than most other organizations. 
Safety education offers unlimited 
opportunities for insurance agents 
to do a constructive job and one 
that should attract immediate 
public support. 

It is estimated that approxi- 
mately 40,000 people may be 
killed in traffic accidents during 
1946. Most of these fatalities could 
be prevented if the drivers were 
trained and had a desire to exer- 
cise and apply safe driving habits. 
Each year a large number of new 
drivers begin driving an auto- 
mobile and most of them are 





By HARRY C. BROWN 





young men and women in their 
teens. The enthusiasm of these 
young people, their fearlessness 
and the desire to “step on the 
gas,” often brings tragedy to them 
as well as to other people — all 
due to the lack of adequate safety 
education. 

Education is concerned with 
training young people for life, and 
in view of the fact that practically 
every one of our young men and 
women will be driving an auto- 
mobile, it seems to be funda- 
mental that one of the objectives 
of education is to train these young 
men and women so that they will 
have proper attitudes and have a 
thorough knowledge of the art and 
skill needed in the operation of an 
automobile. 

Our schools as well as the 
parents of these young people have 
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a very great responsibility in 
planning their education so that 
they may learn to live safely in 
this mechanized world. With haz- 
ards confronting us every time 
we turn around —even in the 
security of our homes— it is 
evident that we all have to do 
something more 
than read fig- 
ures and hope 
nothing will 
happen to us. 

The time has 
come when we 
must do some- 
thing about it. 
If it is too late 
to save our- 


selves, is it too 
late to save our 
children? If we 
are reckless and 
careless — and 
the figures indi- 


cate that we 
certainly are — 
is it too late to 
teach our young 
people defense against the inroads 
that accidents will make on the 
next and the next generations? I 
don’t think so. 

Automobile accidents have be- 
come a national problem and the 
worst record is that of the 15-to-25 
age group. This would indicate 
that it is not the highway, nor the 
automobile, that is causing the 
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. the time is now 


accidents. It is the driver, and until 
we can have better trained drivers, 
we cannot expect much improve- 
ment. 

With an increased emphasis 
placed on safety education in our 
schools as outlined in the report on 
education at the President’s Traf- 
fic Safety Con- 
ference last 
May, it is cer- 
tain that safety 
education in our 
schools will be 
“stepped up.” 
I want to give 
you the first 
three para- 
graphs of this 
report prepared 
by the Commit- 
tee on Educa- 
tion as follows: 

‘In the more 
than 30 million 
young people 
enrolled in the 
schools of the 
nation lies our 
greatest hope for a solution of the 
mounting traffic problem. Their 
minds are receptive to new ideas. 
They are at an age when habits 
and skills can successfully be es- 
tablished. Attitudes developed 
during these early years will in- 
fluence their behavior through life. 

‘These young people represent 
one large united body. They are 
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‘reachable.’ They should be given 
guidance in accident prevention. 
As educators, it is our job to assist 
in equipping them fully. For upon 
their ability to shoulder their re- 
sponsibilities involving traffic will 
depend the success or failure of 
traffic-accident prevention for 
years to come. 

“The need of these young peo- 
ple presents the school with a 
challenging opportunity. The year 
1946 alone will see between 6,500 
and 8,500 persons between the 
ages of 5 and 24 killed, and tens 
of thousands injured, unless effi- 
cient preventive measures are 
adopted. These estimates are based 


on prevailing average mortality. 
The schools reach, under con- 
trolled conditions, the largest num- 
ber of persons in this age group. 
They can do more to reduce these 


tragic figures than any other 
agency. The schools, with their 
long reccrd of achievement, have 
here a cause commensurate with 
their fullest capacities, the con- 
servation of human life. The time 
is now! The schools of America 
will respond.” 

With the encouragement and 
support of the Action Program of 
The President’s Conference, it 
should not be difficult for the 
agents of this country to secure the 
adoption of “‘Man and the Motor 
Car” as the textbook in driver 
education in every high school in 
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America — not to be used merely 
as a reference book, but as a required 
subject. The final responsibility for 
the program rests with the local 
school administration. Your per- 
sonal responsibility is to see that 
driver education is taught in your 
own local high school. Programs 
on paper will not reduce accidents. 
If the insurance agents of this 
country will assume the responsi- 
bility for their own local driver 
education program in the high 
schools, the state and national 
programs will take care of them- 
selves. This is a selling job; the 
insurance agent is a salesman; it 
therefore should be natural for 
him to convince the people of his 
community that “Man and the 
Motor Car” should be used as the 
textbook in driver education in 
every high school. 

Instruction in safety education 
is an essential part of the schools’ 
program of producing good citi- 
zens. Not only do we need to pro- 
duce good citizens, but we must 
have good drivers who are well 
trained. 

To become a good basketball 
or tennis player or a good swimmer 
requires careful and _ intelligent 
training from the very beginning. 
Bad driving habits learned at the 
beginning are difficult to correct. 
It is, therefore, important that 
our school program be as thorough 
in driver education as in athletics. 
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We called on the youth of 
America to win the most terrible 
war in history, and now we must 
appeal to the youth of America to 
win the war on accidents and 
eliminate death from our high- 
ways. If we can have a generation 
of well trained drivers, we will 
soon reverse the terrible accident 
record that we are now experi- 
encing. This can be accomplished, 
but we must improve our training 
program; we must have more 
qualified teachers, and we must 
secure public support for an intel- 
ligent and comprehensive pro- 
gram of safety education in every 
school in America. 
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A detailed program for the pro- 
motion and introduction of such 
a program into the secondary 
schools of the community can be 
secured by writing directly to the 
Accident Prevention Committee 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, 80 Maiden Lane, 
New York 8, New York. Through 
the medium of this plan, and 
enumeration of the detailed steps 
to be taken, your efforts will be 
simplified. 

Let’s all pull together for safer 
highways for our coming genera- 
tions which can be achieved 
through proper education in the 
school! 


de 


One File (lerk’s System 


Yes, I have a system that’s all my own and it can’t be explained and it can’t be 


shown, 


I file by number, I file by letter, I file by ways that are ten times better. 
I file by subject, I file by date, I file by city, I file by state, 
I shun the trite, and I scorn conventions; my filing system has four dimensions. 


I regard “‘in re” at the top of a letter as something to make it balance better. 

I pay no attention to underlining and seldom get down to the person signing. 
I’ve got the names of the firm’s officials neatly arranged by their middle initials; 
Customers’ letters I’ve filed instead, by the color and size of their letterhead. 


I’m the indispensable employee, they can’t take a step without me. 
And it costs them a raise and a half-day free every time they attempt to flout me. 
So they can’t fire me, no matter how cross, no matter how mean and riling! 
I’m Garbo herself — I’m the boss’s boss, for I take care of the filing. 
—Miss Dorothy Brown in The New Orleanian 


(Insurance Women of New Orleans) 





SMILING AT OURSELVES 
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Dabs “A salesman selling insurance? Well 

“I’ve decided to take on that additional don’t just stand there, Joe — throw him 


policy.” in.” 














“I’m the insurance agent you told to see window and closing the venetian blinds 
you the first of the year.” at the same time.” 
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Dentists Face the Law 


MERICAN DENTISTS are conceded 
A to be the best in the world. 
No other country has higher pro- 
fessional standards of education and 
ethics than this one. Mechanical 
equipment and scientific methods 
of research employed in American 
dentistry are the most advanced. 

Despite these facts, in America 
dentists are probably sued more 
frequently than anywhere else. 
Perhaps the reason for this is due 
to our democratic principle that 
every man is entitled to his day in 
court. Also, in most jurisdictions 
in this country it is a very simple 
matter to start a lawsuit. Fortu- 
nately for the dental profession 
many of the claims which are 
made are dropped before they be- 
come lawsuits, and a great per- 
centage of the lawsuits are either 
discontinued, dismissed by the 
courts without trial, or result in 
verdicts for the dentists after a 
trial by jury. 

Unfortunately, however, in those 
cases where claims are pressed, 
the costs of preparation and de- 
fense are frequently very high. 
Under our legal system only a 
nominal part of these costs is as- 
sessed against the loser of a law- 
suit, and in most instances even 
this small sum is uncollectible. 

The purpose of this brief article 
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is to enumerate some of the causes 
for claims and litigation against 
dentists and point out what the 
dentists can do to minimize causes 
for complaint and protect them- 
selves. 

Among the principal claims 
made are: 


1. Alleged breach of contract in 
making and fitting dentures. 

2. The breaking of hypodermic 
needles. 

3. Extraction cases, subdivided un- 
der: roots left in jaws after extrac- 
tions; infections following extractions; 
roots shoved into sinuses during ex- 
tractions; extraction of wrong teeth; 
fracturing of jaw during extraction of 
molars; excessive hemorrhaging fol- 
lowing extractions. 

4, Cutting patients’ mouths with 
instruments. 

5. Spilling acids on faces, hands, 
and clothing of patients. 

6. Death occurring while patients 
are under gas anesthesia. 

7. Burns received by patients dur- 
ing impression-taking for dentures. 

8. Foreign bodies, such as inlays, 
etc., dropped down patients’ throats 
into lungs. 

9. Assaults by dentists, particularly 
while treating children. 

10. Electric shocks from x-ray 
apparatus. 
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A dentist is required to possess 
only “That reasonable degree of 
learning and skill that is ordinarily 
possessed by dentists in the same 
locality where he practices.” In 
addition, the dentist is required 
to exercise care; and further, he is 
required to exercise judgment. Of 
course, in addition to these things, 
good faith is required. If the den- 
tist knows that it is impossible to 
perform a certain operation, he is 
bound, in good faith, so to notify 
the patient and to refrain from 
giving any treatment. 

Malpractice is defined in the 
law books as: “‘Any professional 
misconduct, or any unreasonable 
lack of skill, or fidelity, in perform- 
ance of professional duties; prac- 
tice contrary to established rules.” 
Malpractice may be due to willful- 
ness, ignorance, or neglect, either 
lack of skill or neglect in applying 
it. 

Most malpractice cases present 
what is known as a question of 
fact. This largely resolves itself 
into a question of who is to be 
believed. The patient testifies con- 
cerning an injury received. The 
dentist then shows that if such an 
injury was received it was due to 
no fault of his. The burden of 
showing that malpractice has been 
committed is on the plaintiff. He 
must show not only that he has 
been injured but that the injury 
was due to the fault of the dentist. 
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An exception to this rule is in the 
theory of law known as res ipsa 
loquitur, which means the thing 
speaks for itself. Thus, where it 
was alleged that a dentist was 
negligent in permitting the root of 
a tooth to pass into the plaintiff’s 
right lung and there was no exam- 
ination by the defendant and the 
plaintiff was unconscious, the rule 
of res ipsa loquitur was held 
applicable. 

Where the doctrine of res ipsa 
loquitur applies the burden shifts 
from the plaintiff to the defendant. 
In other words, the thing has 
spoken for itself; it now rests upon 
the defendant to come in and ex- 
plain why the accident happened 
and thus to prove his freedom from 
negligence. 

An action in malpractice must 
be brought within a certain period 
known as the period of limitations. 
In New York State this is two 
years. However, this does not nec- 
essarily mean that the dentist is 
free from liability two years after 
an injury has been caused. The 
statute runs for two years after the 
cause of action has accrued, but 
the cause of action accrues in some 
states, including New York, when 
the patient is discharged from 
treatment and not when the acci- 
dent or act of malpractice occurs. 
Again, the statute of limitations is 
extended 60 days if the papers in 
the lawsuit are delivered to a sher- 
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iff for service before the expiration 
of the statutory period. 

It is not infrequent for a plain- 
tiff, against whom the statute of 
limitations has run on a malprac- 
tice case, to sue for the same inju- 
ries upon the theory of breach of 
contract. In contract actions the 
statute of limi- 
tations is six 
years. The pa- 
tient may sue 
for malpractice 
and breach of 
contract in the 
same lawsuit, 
setting up sepa- 
rate causes of 
action, and if 
the statute has 
run against the 
malpractice the 
breach of con- 
tract action may 
still be good. 
The difference 
in the two ac- 
tions, broadly 
speaking, is that 
the plaintiff cannot collect for 
pain and suffering under a breach 
of contract but merely for loss of 
time, doctors’, nurses’, and hos- 
pital bills. 

Where a suit is brought for per- 
sonal injuries resulting from an 
injury to a patient in a dentist’s 
office which is caused by negli- 
gence and not malpractice, the 
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. minimize causes for complaint 
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statute of limitations is three years. 
This type of lawsuit might occur 
where a patient tripped on a defec- 
tive carpet, fell on allegedly defec- 
tive stairs, or some such like occur- 
rence. Actions of this kind are 
covered under a general liability 
insurance policy and not under 
the ordinary 
physicians’ and 
dentists’ mal- 
practice policy. 

Assault and 
battery is one of 
the interesting 
accusations oc- 
casionally made 
against dentists. 
An assault is 
‘‘any attempt 
to inflict injury 
upon the _per- 
son of another; 
battery is the 
successful cul- 
mination of an 
assault.” If a 
child is obstrep- 
erous in a den- 
tal chair and is injured, the ques- 
tion is: “Did the dentist use only 
sufficient force to restrain him.” 
Thus, when a boy sank his teeth 
into a dentist’s finger and the 
dentist hit him with his fist, devel- 
oping a beautiful “shiner,” an 
interesting question of fact was 
presented. Malpractice policies do 
not cover damages resulting from 
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criminal assault on the theory that 
to do so would be contrary to 
public policy, but they cover the 
cost of defense where such an ac- 
tion is brought. Technical assault, 
which is not criminal, is covered 
under a malpractice policy. An 
example of this would be the claim 
that an extraction was made with- 
out the patient’s consent. 

The following are some of the 
methods which the dentist should 
employ for his protection: 


1. He should keep a detailed and 
accurate case history. Previous case 
history is frequently very important in 
defending an allegation of malprac- 
tice. The history is readily obtainable 
when treatment starts but is difficult to 
get after friction develops. 

2. Treatment of a patient should 
never be discussed before persons who 
might later on become unfriendly wit- 
nesses. The doctor’s statements may 
be effectively distorted on the witness 
stand. 

3. The dentist should avoid any 
statement that resembles a guarantee 
of a result. 

4. Where it is possible to do so, have 
an assistant—a nurse, or even a 
clerical secretary — present when any 
difficulty develops. These people make 
valuable witnesses. 

5. Never assume responsibility to 
anyone in the event of dissatisfaction 
on the part of a patient. 

6. And finally, carry insurance. 


Forms of insurance which are 
available to protect dentists in- 


clude the following: 


1. Professional Liability: Protects 
the insured’s financial assets if he is a 
dentist and claim is brought against 
him for damages arising from his pro- 
fessional work. The policy assumes the 
payment of costs of defense, and if the 
defense of the claim or the resulting 
suit is not successful, pays the judg- 
ment awarded or the agreed settle- 
ment up to the limit of the policy. 

2. Public Liability Insurance: On 
his office, which covers claims for in- 
juries sustained by any person except 
employees if caused by the ownership, 
maintenance, or use of the office. 

3. Scientific Instruments Floater: 
Covers practically all risks of loss or 
damage on instruments such as those 
owned by dentists. 

4. Accident and Health Insurance: 
Particularly covering loss of time in- 
demnity when disabled by injury or 
disease, with added coverage for acci- 
dental loss of life, limb, or sight, and 
medical-expense indemnity. 


Law is founded on common 
sense. Mishaps will occur no mat- 
ter how carefully we guard against 
them. The law recognizes that this 
is particularly true in professional 
treatment, and, under normal cir- 
cumstances, the careful practi- 
tioner has little to fear from the 
law so far as his professional repu- 
tation is concerned. If he has 
taken the added precaution of 
purchasing insurance, he will be 
protected in the defense of his 
reputation and his purse. 











Success Has 


HE FIRST QUESTION that should 

be decided by a young man in 
choosing a career is whether he 
prefers to work for another or to 
work for himself. 

The man who is his own boss 
need never fear losing his job 
when he is too old to start over 
again, that changing business con- 
ditions will wipe out the job, or 
that nepotism will cost him his 
livelihood, knowing that “blood 
is thicker than water.” But only 
one man out of fifteen has the 
courage to go into business for 
himself. The man who does must 
understand that, to succeed, he 
will have hard work, long hours; 
spend sleepless nights, take few 
vacations, and perhaps not be 
able to enjoy too much of home 
life. 

The second question is, how 
much capital is required? 

Insurance selling is literally a 
business a competent man can 
start on a “shoestring.” He can 


¢ There are several basic 
questions to be considered 
in selecting a career — here 
are the answers from an in- 
surance point of view 


Its Price 
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start as modestly as he wants or as 
pretentiously as he likes. It is up 
to him. But business know-how is a 
big item. Take, for example, the 
keeping of proper records of ac- 
counts. Several years ago some 
1,000 bankrupt enterprises were 
analyzed. It was found that less 
than 25 per cent of them had kept 
adequate records! 

The third question is, are you 
fitted for it? A successful insurance 
producer must be able to enjoy 
the company of other people. He 
must find it natural to do a good 
turn daily. He must have imagina- 
tion. He must think in terms of 
what insurance does for other peo- 
ple, rather than of the dollar and 
cents benefit to him. He must 
have enthusiasm in order to carry 
a sale through. He must be will- 
ing to become a student of the 
business — to learn constantly. 
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If the reader of this article hap- 
pens to be a woman, she will be 
interested to know that many of 
her sex are enjoying real success 
and are important factors in in- 
surance. A few hold high official 
positions in companies. Many are 
large writers of life insurance or 
successful general insurance brok- 
ers. Some entered their calling 
following the death of their hus- 
bands, and others did so simply as 
a career and succeeded because 
they had ability and were willing 
to pay the price of success in terms 
of hard work and earnest attention 
to business. 

The fourth question anyone 
should naturally consider in choos- 
ing a career is how much can be 
made in the preferred field of en- 
deavor. 

There is practically no limit to 
the earnings of an insurance pro- 
ducer. Other businesses may fail 
because they are not needed badly 
enough. But insurance emanates 
from a desire of men and women 
for peace of mind from the hazards 
of life. Insurance is a need that is 
unaffected by style or taste, war 
or peace. Everyone needs insur- 
ance. Its many branches of pro- 
tection permit you to go back 
again and again to sell your clients 
additional coverages. Your best 
prospects are always your present 
customers. Insurance is a repeat 
business in the form of renewals 
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you receive. Since insurance sell- 
ing has no age barriers, you can 
keep on selling it as long as you 
want. 

The fifth question to determine 
in selecting a business or profes- 
sion is, how soon can a competent 
person achieve a degree of suc- 
cess in it. If the newcomer is studi- 
ous and has strength of character 
to apply himself, he will find suc- 
cess in a shorter period of time 
than in almost any other line of 
business or profession. Unfortu- 
nately, many men will not take 
the trouble to learn the business 
thoroughly. When new policies 
are developed, they do not fa- 
miliarize themselves sufficiently, 
if at all, with them. Thus, faced 
by competition, they cannot reach 
into their minds and pull out a 
plan that will be better than the 
one offered by a sound competitor. 

Few men have the strength of 
character and energy to discipline 
themselves. In other words, one 
of the outstanding advantages of 
the business —the fact that it 
permits a man to be his own boss 
—can also be its greatest disad- 
vantage. If a man has to get to 
work at 8:30 in the morning or 
risk the loss of his job, he will get 
to work at 8:30. But if there is no 
one to check up on him, it is very 
easy to get into the habit of start- 
ing work at 9 o’clock, 10 or even 
later. If an insurance producer has 
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to secure a certain number of 
prospects every day or lose his 
job, he will get them. 

Here is a partial list of typical 
prospects a successful producer 
must canvass regularly: 

1. Members of his civil and social 
clubs or fraternal organizations. 

. Residents of 
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12. Clergymen, former teachers and 
instructors, nurses, librarians. 

13. Those who served as contractors, 
architects, plumbers, decorators 
in planning a home. 


The sixth question in selecting 
a career is, what is the social 
function performed? 

In my opin- 





his immediate 
neighbor- 
hood, com- 
munity or 
apartment. 
Acquaint- 
ances who 
share his in- 
terest in a 
particular 
pursuit or 
hobby. 
Relatives. 

. School or col- 
lege mates. 
Former busi- 
ness associ- 
ates. 

. Fellow trav- 
elers on va- 
cation trips. 
Personal 
physicians, lawyers, dentists or 
other professional advisers. 

. Those who supply personal needs, 
such as the banker, grocer, auto 
dealer, service station manager, 
druggist, jeweler, hardware deal- 
er, news dealer, haberdasher, etc. 

. National Guard, veterans, or 
Scout Troop (parents) members, 
policemen, firemen, etc. 

. Summer acquaintances. 





LEONARD JACOBS 


. insurance is a constant need 


ion, in insur- 
ance it is of the 
highest. All you 
need do to con- 
vince yourself of 
this is bring a 
claim draft to 
a beneficiary 
under a life in- 
surance policy 
or a disability 
contract. Insur- 
ance calls for 
the conserva- 
tion of life and 
property against 
accident and 
fire by the use 
of sound pre- 
vention meas- 
ures. Insurance provides a great 
credit structure upon which count- 
less other businesses are based; 
but in spite of all this, while the 
great majority of men realize that 
they need insurance, they rarely 
seek it out of their own accord. 
The average man must be prodded 
out of his inertia. That’s where you 
come in as a producer. 
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Many women enjoy real success in the insurance business 


To be one’s own boss and to be 
able to start in business for himself 
without a large original outlay of 
capital, is an alluring prospect for 
any young man choosing a career. 
If he is the type of young man I 


have described above —enthusias- 
tic, willing to work and with the 
strength of character that does not 
allow minor setbacks to discourage 
him — he need have little fear 
that he will fail to succeed. 


te 





Did You Koad flare... 


Nuggets of interest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 


Fipuctary Bonps 
American Arrow 


Professional men are an excellent 
source of regular commissions on 
fiduciary bonds. 

As you know, when a person dies 
without a will an administrator is 
generally appointed to settle the estate. 
An administrator’s bond is usually re- 
quired by law. 

Again, when there is a will, an 
executor is named who frequently 
needs an executor’s bond. When a 
guardian is appointed for a minor or 
an incompetent person, a guardian’s 
bond is necessary. 

Once you have gained the con- 
fidence and friendship of attorneys in 
your territory and they understand 
that you are in a position to execute 
these bonds promptly, they will more 
than likely call upon you often when 
in need of fiduciary bond coverage. 

Fiduciary bonds are not com- 
plicated and demand no specialized 
knowledge on the part of the agent. 
It has been estimated that the average 
fiduciary bond runs for a period of 
three years. 

Fiduciary bonds offer real oppor- 


tunities for satisfactory commissions. 
Your attorneys will know about new 
appointments of administrators, ex- 
ecutors and guardians. Call on them 
regularly. 

y : x 


VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS 


Tax Economics Bulletin 

Automobile and truck registrations, 
which during the war declined sub- 
stantially from peak peacetime levels, 
are now making an unexpected and 
marked comeback. This recovery is 
all the more impressive in view of many 
obstacles which are retarding new 
automobile production. 

According to data just published by 
the Public Roads Administration well 
over one million more passenger cars 
were registered during the first half of 
1946 than in the corresponding period 
of 1945. This represents an increase of 
nearly five percent during the course 
of a single year. An even more impres- 
sive rate of gain is evident in motor 
truck registrations, which scored a 
year-to-year increase of nearly 500,000 
units during the first half of 1946. 
Basing its projections on this trend, 
the Public Roads Administration 
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estimates that combined automobile 
and truck registrations for the entire 
year will reach 32,511,000. If attained 
this will exceed last year’s totals by 
nearly 2,000,000 vehicles. 


- F. F 


Doctors SAy DrsABLED CAN FILL 
Futi-Time Joss 


New York Herald Tribune 


A group of New York doctors yes- 
terday (October 11) declared that per- 
sons suffering from hernia, epilepsy, 
diabetes, tuberculosis, heart trouble 
and handicapped by speech, hearing 
and orthopedic defects are physically 
capable of full-time employment in the 
nation’s industry. 

Speaking at a conference on the 
medical aspects of the employment of 
physically handicapped people at the 
New York Academy of Medicine, 2 
East 103d Street, eight doctors cited 
the necessity of a program to educate 
employers and the public to the fact 
that disabled persons can assume a 
normal role at work and in the com- 
munity. The doctors, all experts in 
their field, also urged the creation of 
an expanded rehabilitation program 
to train the handicapped to realize 
their potentialities. 

, 2s ¢ 
Auto INSURANCE IN Mexico 
Local Agent 


American tourists in Mexico and 
Cuba find that their automobile poli- 


cies are worth little or nothing in 
those countries and when they enter 
them they are immediately solicited 
for insurance in Mexican companies 
— about which they know nothing. 
As the result of the Hemispheric 
Insurance Conference an American 
committee was appointed to look into 
this and it is now hoped that Mexico 
and Cuba will appoint similar commit- 
tees which can work with the American 
committee to bring about better con- 
ditions. In the meantime the insurance 
department of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce is making a survey of 
Latin American insurance laws, regu- 
lations and rates. 


Poticy STICKERS 


Insurance Field 


How many policy stickers do you 
use in a year? Although your expendi- 
ture probably doesn’t amount to a 
great deal their use can be minimized 
in at least one way. Use a rubber 
stamp on all fire policies which are 
payable to and held by a mortgagee 
(usually a bank, building and loan 
association or life insurance company) 
because in all probability those poli- 
cies will be buried in a vault during 
their entire term. A small savings to 
be sure, but every savings no matter 
how small adds up to make your 
agency a more profitable business. 
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“The Customers Always Write” 


C.P.C.U. REQuiIREMENTS 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Dear Editor: 

I read your article in October’s issue 
of THe Casuatty AND Surety Jour- 
NAL, and would like to know what the 
requirements are that will enable me to 
enroll in this course, and to finally re- 
ceive the C.P.C.U. merit degree. 

Josepu E. Harti 


Dean Harry J. Loman of The Ameri- 
can Institute for Property & Liability 
Underwriters, Inc. of Philadelphia, 
Pa., to whom Mr. Hartl’s letter was 
referred, has answered it as follows: 


The requirements to be met by 
C.P.C.U. examinees are set forth fully 
in the enclosed copy of the American 
Institute’s 1946-1947 Announcement, 
In addition to describing the nature and 
purposes of the Institute, this pamphlet 
also outlines the curriculum of study, 
suggested reading list, and the rules 
and regulations governing candidates. 

You will note that the Institute is not 
a course-giving organization, but instead 
sets the standards and gives the examina- 
tions for those who wish to obtain the 
professional designation of Chartered 
Property Casualty Underwriter. We 
also furnish advice to colleges and study 
groups concerning the recommended 
contents of the courses needed by 
C.P.C.U. candidates. 


In order to prepare for the examina- 
tions given by the Institute it is recom- 
mended, insofar as possible, that a 
candidate take the necessary courses at 
some college or university. Colleges of 
commerce or business administration 
offer most of the basic courses needed by 
those who wish to take our examinations. 
For instance, in the Part III examina- 
tion one should study Principles of 
Economics, American Government, and 
Social Legislation. For the Part IV 
examination he should study courses in 
contract law, law of agency, negotiable 
instruments, sales, personal property, 
real property, etc. (the usual Com- 
mercial Law course). In the Part V 
examination one needs to know Prin- 
ciples of Accounting, Principles of Fi- 
nance, and Agency or Office Manage- 
ment. 

At the present time only a limited 
number of colleges are offering insurance 
courses adequate to prepare candi- 
dates for the Parts I & II examinations. 
Consequently a number of private study 
groups have been organized in various 
localities for this purpose. When an 
organized study group is not feasible we 
sometimes suggest self-study. 

As an aid to self-study I am sending 
you, under separate cover, topical out- 
lines covering the key subject matter of 
examinations I & II. All of the reading 
assignments are taken from the suggested 
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reading list on pp. 24-26 of the 1946- 
1947 Announcement. 

We have similar outlines for examina- 
tions III, IV & V, but inasmuch as the 
Institute recommends that candidates 
should not attempt more than two 
examinations in any one year, I am 
sending only the first two at this time. 
In case you would like to receive those 
for the remaining three parts, please 
let me know. 

I am also sending you the examina- 
tions questions and composite answers 
for our Parts I & II 1945 examinations, 
together with the questions for 1946, 
I think these will serve to give you a 
better idea of the nature of the questions 
we ask and the kind of answers we hope 
to get. 

If there is any additional information 
we can furnish you, kindly let us know. 

Harry J. Loman 
Dean 


Sd ry if 


THe CLam DEPARTMENT 
Bronxville, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: 

I read with interest several items from 
time to time in your JouRNAL and my 
eyes fell upon something that I have 
maintained for a long time. This article 
is on page 60 of the August-September 
issue, entitled “Selling the Claim De- 
partment.” 

This idea is a splendid one, but I just 
wonder how many companies are even 
endeavoring to carry it out. It has been 
my experience that the claim depart- 
ment generally is classified as an ex- 
pense. The agency department in most 
companies can spend money like a 
drunken sailor, but when it comes to 
improvement of claim service and even 
pay commensurate with work involved, 
it is like waving a red flag in front of a 
bull. 


For some reason or other the manag- 
ing heads of various companies do not 
seem to appreciate that they, as well as 
the underwriters, go home and may for- 
get many of their daily trials and 
tribulations around 5:00 p.m. but the 
claim man is on the job long after this 
office deadline, and it would seem to 
me that the executives would do well to 
look into this very important end of the 
business. I would heartily endorse any 
plan which would throw some of this 
advertising allotment of money to the 
claim department so that it may use it to 
improve the claim service and in this 
way build better public relations 
through the medium of efficient and 
prompt claim service. 

Marxuas F, Ro uns, President 
Marland W. Rollins, Inc. 
e+ # 


*SINCREASED”’ Limits 
Lynn, Massachusetts 


Dear Editor: 

Don’t say ‘‘excess limits”; say “in- 
creased limits.” A dictionary shows the 
definition of excess as “that which 
passes the ordinary, reasonable, or re- 
quired limit.” 

Surely we do not wish to imply that 
limits of coverage higher than minimum 
limits are passing the reasonable limits. 

If we attempt to sell “excess limits” it 
may seem as if we are trying to sell too 
much. 

Let us all refer to ‘minimum limits” 
and ‘“‘increased limits” instead of 
“standard limits” and ‘‘excess limits” 
and let us hope that those who have the 
power and authority will substitute the 
more appropriate terms, “minimum 
limits” and “increased limits,” for the 
less appropriate terms “standard lim- 
its” and “excess limits” in all manuals, 
rate charts, policies, advertising, and 
other printed matter. 

Rosert T. Sisson, JR. 





Harry C,. Brown, an agent in Mason 
City, Iowa, for 20 years, entered the 
insurance business after several years of 
teaching school. He is chairman of 
the Accident Prevention Committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, which office he has held for 
three successive years. Recently he was 
elected, for the fourth time, head of the 
Iowa State Safety Council, and last 
year received the National Safety Coun- 
cil award for his agency. He served for 


nine years on the City Council of Mason 
City and was mayor of that city from 
1938 to 1939. (Educate Those Drivers!, 
page 45.) 


FRANK A, CHRISTENSEN is president and 
director of the America Fore Group 
which he joined in 1921. In 1932 he was 
elected vice-president of all the com- 
panies comprising the American Fore 
Group and in 1937 became executive 
vice president. He is a past president of 
the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives. He has been president of the 
War Damage Corporation since 1942, 
and since 1945 has been president of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
(Don’t Blame the Match, page 27.) 
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Hucu D. Comps is vice president of the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Co. He is a graduate of St. Lawrence 
University (LL.B.). For 9 years he was 
general superintendent of claims in the 
New York office of the U.S.F. & G. and 
was transferred to the Baltimore office in 
1932. Member: Bar of New York and 
Maryland. His latest previous article in 
Tue Journat, “Claim Men and Public 
Relations,” appeared in April, 1946. 
(Dentists Face the Law, page 51.) 





The Casualty and Surety Journal 


SPONSOR. Published by the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives, under the 
direction of its Public Relations Committee, 
for those interested in casualty insurance (lia- 
bility, automobile, accident, burglary, boiler 
and machinery insurance, etc.) and suretyship 
(bonding). Eighth year of publication. 


PURPOSE. To promote the sale, and further 
the appreciation, of stock company coverages; 
and to publicize the activities of the Association 
that are carried on in the interests of the public, 
member companies and their representatives. 


SUBSCRIPTION. Representatives of member 
companies receive THe Journat by courtesy of 
one or more of our members, through whose 
ration its publication is made possible. 
‘Additional subscriptions for such persons may 
ie entered at a cost of $1.00 a year. (Be sure to 
state member company affiliation; see list on 
inside back cover.) To all others interested, 
$1.50. Orders for N.Y.C., add 2% for sales tax. 


OPINIONS. Authors have been invited to 
express their own personal opinions which are 
not necessarily always those of the Association. 


SCHEDULE. Published monthly throughout 
the year, except for a combined June-July 
issue and a combined August-September issue. 


OFICES. Editorial and circulation, 60 John 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. Publication office, 
Concord, N. H. (Advertising is not accepted.) 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Six weeks are re- 
quired for change of address to take effect. 
Please be sure to give old as well as new address. 


REPRODUCTION. Original material appear- 
ing in our columns may be reproduced without 
specific permission, if the usual credit is given. 


COPYRIGHT! The entire contents of Tus 
Journat are copyrighted 1947, by the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and —s Executives, N.Y.C 
Title sughneend to the U. S. Patent Office, 
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Frank G. HAtey is superintendent of the 
automobile department of the Fidelity 
and Casualty Company of New York. 
He entered the insurance business in 
1925, employed in the cashier’s depart- 
ment of the Fidelity and Casualty Co.’s 
New York office. He assumed his present 
position in 1936. He is past chairman of 
the New York Automobile Underwriters 
Association and for several years he has 
represented the company on the auto- 
mobile rating and joint forms commit- 
tees. (Auto Liability Insurance, page 13.) 
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Ear. W. Honpern is secretary of the 
fidelity department of the United States 
Guarantee Co., where he specializes in 
fidelity coverage for industrial and com- 
mercial assureds. A graduate of Colum- 
bia University and Fordham University 
Law School, he had extensive experience 
with the Hartford Accident and In- 
demnity Co. before joining his present 
company 10 years ago. (The Commercial 
Blanket Bond, page 19) 
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LEONARD JAcoss, president of Leonard 
Jacobs and Co., Inc., Insurance Under- 
writers, graduated from C.C.N.Y. in 
1924, and has been in the insurance 
business ever since. For many years, he 
was secretary of the General Brokers 
Association and editor of its “News and 
Views.” Mr. Jacobs’ latest former con- 
tribution to THe Journat, “Correct 
Collection Procedure,” appeared in the 
January, 1945, issue. (Success Has Its 
Price, page 55). 


Wayne MERRICK is manager of the 
Claims Bureau, Association of Casualty 


and Surety Executives. He was gradu- 
ated from National University Law 
School in Washington, D. C., with an 
LL.B degree. For nearly nine years, he 
served as special agent in the FBI, 
after which he was chief investigator 
on the staff of Thomas E. Dewey, then 
Special Prosecutor, New York County, 
for nearly three years. Articles by Mr. 
Merrick have appeared frequently in 
Tue JourNAL. (Looking Ahead in Claims, 
page 35.) 
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Harortp K, Puiuips is director of In- 
formation and Publications of the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives. Formerly White House corre- 
spondent, New York Herald Tribune; 
publicity adviser, Carnegie Institution 
of Washington; Washington publicity 
representative, Will Hays organization; 
national publicity director, American 
Legion. An article by Mr. Philips, ““Casu- 


alty-Surety Public Relations,” appeared 
in the December, 1940, issue of THe 
Journat. (Thanks a Million!, page 5.) 
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Guy T. Warrie.p, Jr., of Warfield- 
Dorsey, Inc., general agents, was elected 
president of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents last year. A gradu- 
ate of Cornell with an M.A. degree, he 
began his insurance career as a special 
agent in Newark, N. J. Two years later 
he entered his father’s agency, with 
which he has remained. An article by 
Mr. Warfield, “Our Experience with 
Direct Mail,” appeared in the Novem- 
ber, 1941, issue of THE JouRNAL. (The 
Year Ahead, page 1.) 


Credits — Photographs, pages 31-34, 
Acme Newspictures. Art Work: Horace 
T. Elmo, Charles Skiles, A. McWil- 
liams and Jay Kay. Cover design: 
M. J. Kopsco. 
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